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DUCATIONAL 


From the Editor 
sas | rent enriches, ugliness im- 


poverishes the lives of men.” 

That sentence should be printed in 
large, easy to read letters, it should 
be provided with a plain but attrac- 
tive frame, and should then be placed 
in the most prominent spot possible 
in every studio, classroom, and labor- 
atery in this country, wherever any 
teaching is done. In addition, those 
eight words should be indelibly im- 
pressed upon the minds of all who 
are now associated with or are plan- 
ning to become associated with edu- 
cation in any way. 

Beauty as exemplified by great 
works of art, great dramas. great 
music, great architecture, great liter- 
ature, attractive surroundings, attrac- 
tive homes, attractive studios and 
classrooms, attractive dress and be- 
havior helps all of us to attain and 
maintain that intellectual and emo- 
tional health and maturity so nec- 
essary for the successful completion 
of our daily responsibilities. 

This beauty must be an integral 
part of all our activities. It can not 
be a superficial gloss. It must be- 
come an essential and highly impor- 
tant part of every person’s life. It 
must be developed within the in- 
dividual. 

Beauty can be infused into the 
lives of people by developing in them 
the ability to appreciate and to create 
beauty. While experiencing this de- 
velopment of their appreciative facul- 
ties and of their creative powers, they 
should become vitally aware of all 
the materials, of all the elemental 
parts, and of the essence of art and 
of artistry. Such awareness, when 

(Continued on page 14) 
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KEY FO TRE 
DIANO CASE 


GEORGE HOPKINS 


N any intelligent approach to the 
great literature of music, progress 

is beset by many obstacles. The 
symbols the composer is obliged to 
use in committing his thoughts to 
paper are discouragingly 
some and complex to most readers. 
Furthermore, before the composer's 
thoughts can be expressed in sound, 
the musician or musicians not only 
must have mastered the intricacies of 
all these symbols, but must have per- 
fected the technique of producing 
tones from an instrument or from the 
voice to the extent that the listener 
will not be aware of any limitations. 
So it is no wonder that myriads of 
potentially enthusiastic music makers 
fret over these problems of note- 
reading and technique. 

Naturally, the simplest way out is 
to attend concerts, and to listen to 
the radio and to phonograph records. 
But our concern here is with those 
who wish to delve more deeply into 
this enticing art called music. The 
purport of these remarks practically 
limits our discussion to the piano, 
so far as an instrument is concerned. 
But there should be no objection to 
this specification. On your piano, you 
can make more music with less prac- 
tice than on any other instrument! 

A few ideas about learning to use 
the language of music are here pre- 
sented for your consideration. Ex- 
tensive experience with these ideas 
has yielded a large measure of satis- 
fying results. Whether we are dealing 
with the amateur or the potential 
professional makes little difference in 
the early stages. To paraphrase a 
well-known saying, “All’s well that 
begins well!” 

In past years there has been wide 
icceptance of the emphasis upon 
shysical technique. It seems to make 
rood sense to say that one can not 


cumber- 
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expect good progress on the piano 
until he can “get the fingers limbered 
up.” One of the easiest things for 
the uneasy instructor to do in early 
teaching is to describe the correct 
hand position with its curved fingers. 
high arch, and lower side of wrist at 
key level. Teachers have been known 
to be guilty of whacking the knuckles 
to punish infractions of these rules 
in their attempts to maintain a 
dominant superiority over their 
students. As important as physical 
technique is, its emphasis as a 
primary objective is becoming recog- 
nized as nothing short of stupid. 


What To Do? 


But what to do? What about start- 
ing with note-reading? The works 
of the masters can never be ours as 
long as we remain illiterate. So the 
student is drilled on the names of the 
lines and spaces of the bass and 
treble clefs—one youngster. used to 
call it the “trouble clef”! The pitch 
represented by a note on the first 
line in the treble clef is sounded by 
depressing the second white key to 
the right of Middle “C”. Now one 
may assign the simpler works of the 
masters, insisting upon every note 
being played with absolute accuracy 
and correctness. If the student’s mus- 
ical enthusiasm is not entirely 
smothered by this process, he may 
someday be able to play the Brahms 
Lullaby “note perfect”, without the 
faintest recognition of the fact that 
Brahms based this beautiful song 
solely on the all-important three 
principal chords! And what if there 
happen to be some misprints in his 
copy? Editors and engravers are 
fallible just like the rest of us. So, 
once more, it all sounds very dis- 


couraging. 
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Some teachers are advocating an 
approach through the keyboard as 
the happiest solution. They say that 
we learned to use our spoken 
language long before we could read 
or write it. The expression “tummy 
ache” had definite meaning, and we 
could use it in a very earnest man- 
ner long before we were acquainted 
with its appearance in print, or with 
the forming of its letters. 

Perhaps there is something to this 
keyboard idea. It seems as if it might 
bear further investigation. Suppose 
our student is here for his first lesson. 
How should we begin? In order to 
simplify matters, let us try starting 
on the black keys. There are fewer 
of them, and they are easier to find. 
Almost any ight hand is large 
enough to play the three tones, F 
sharp, A sharp, and C sharp, simul- 
taneously. Along with these, have the 
student play a lone F sharp, or an 
octave F sharp, in the bass with the 
left hand. To any musician it is obvi- 
ous that this group of sounds gives 
us the tonic chord in the key of F 
sharp, or G flat, major. In the very 
first lesson the student can also learn 
to play its companion chord, the 
dominant seventh. This will give him 
the accompaniment of the whole first 
section of Chopin’s Waltz in G Flat, 
just as it is written by the master 
himself. He also has under his fingers 
the accompaniment to many other 
tunes. While you play or sing the 
melodies, the student will play the 
accompaniments with an exciting 
sense of achievement and pleasure. 

Any student can get the idea of 
the melodic line very quickly by 
using the tones of this tonic chord to 
sound the beginning of such themes 
as Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, 
Beethoven’s Eroica, the Star Spangled 

(Continued on page 15) 








Pre-College Theory 
and 


Entrance Requirements 


CHARLES R. GARLAND 


HE last one-hundred years have 

seen a significant change in the 
role of the high school in the educa- 
tional program of the nation. It has 
become, not primarily a_ college 
preparatory school, but primarily a 
vocational school, a training school 
—its educational program tends to be 
one of terminal education. What is 
the position of music, and of music 
teaching, in such a program? What 
has been the effect of a changing 
educational philosophy on the teach- 
ing of music, and how do these ques- 
tions affect the college music pro- 
gram, especially in the field of 
theory? 

Educators have seen music in the 
schools as basically an activity, and 
not as a subject to be studied in 
regular academic classes. As an 
activity, mass participation is inevi- 
tably encouraged. The motto “Music 
for Everyone, and Everyone for 
Music” sums up the situation ad- 
mirably. With this, we can have no 
quarrel. Our profession depends 
ultimately upon the support of the 
informed layman. With the exception 
of the orchestra, we have come very 
clese to the saturation point in the 
promotion of musical activities in our 
high schools. Almost every school 
that can support a band or vocal 
group does so. 


Sources of Training 


Perhaps, then, the time has come 
to supplement the teaching of music 
as an activity with a certain amount 
of training in the materials of music, 
and in its literature; especially for 
the gifted student who is interested 
in music as a possible profession. Let 
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us examine the possible sources of 
pre-college theoretical training now 
open to such a student. 

First, as an incidental part of re- 
hearsals. With the amount of pressure 
exerted on the high school music 
teacher to compete successfully in the 
yearly contests, there is very little op- 
portunity or available time in the re- 
hearsal to present more than a token 
sprinkling of theory. There is no way 
in which this situation can be recti- 
fied, and indeed, a change is not in 
order. A rehearsal period is a re- 
hearsal period, and time is always at 
a premium. 

Secondly, as a part of private 
music lessons. Only a small part of 
the total lesson time can be given to 
study of the fundamentals of music. 
It is usually impractical to include 
literature, except for the pieces under 
study, and usually these are severely 
limited by the ability of the student. 

The third solution is, I believe, the 
one in which we must place our hopes 
—and that is, the organization of a 
high school level music course. There 
are a limited number of schools that 
offer courses of this general type, 
usually teaching a certain amount of 
elementary theory, and little else. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
typical entering college freshman in 
the first year theory class. What is his 
background, his preparation for en- 
lering a professional course of train- 
ing in music? First of all, he has 
developed the ability to transform 
simple musical symbols into sound, 
but only by using a mechanical aid, 
usually a wind instrument. He ac- 
cepts the suggestion that he write 
down, by ear, a simple melody in a 
spirit of utter disbelief. He probably 


can not write any chord, or recognize 
any given chord or chord function 
by ear. His knowledge of literature is 
usually confined to the repertory of 
his high school band. He does not 
read music. There are, of course, oc- 
casional exceptions to this dismal 
picture, but there is no denying that 
the average level of preparation is so 
low as to be almost non-existent. 
Most of us are not able to begin the 
teaching of music on a college level. 
but must begin from the very begin- 
ning. We have realized that most of 
the college first-year theory classes 


must at least begin as an intensive 


study of the bare, unornamented 
rudiments of music. If we must teach 
on this level, we must, but there are 
many of us who think thai the rudi- 
ments of music do not properly con- 
stitute a college level course. 

It is here that the basic conflict 
of interest and of educational aims 
becomes apparent. The high school 
insists on broad programs that are 
designed for all, and the college in- 
sists on specialized, pre-professional 
courses. We must try to find a com- 
mon ground on which we can meet. 
a compromise between the purely 
appreciation course that would be 
most acceptable to the high school. 
and the stricter discipline that we 
would like to see obtained. 


Suggested Organization 


How might such a course be or- 
ganized, so as to prove acceptable 
io both groups? 

First, it should be based on a pro- 
gram of listening, playing. and writ- 
ing. 

Second, it should 
limited extent, both theory and litera- 
ture. 

We shall all agree, I am sure, that 
the theoretical part of such a course 
should not be too pretentious, but it 
should cover the basic rudiments 
thoroughly. The course should give 
the student an intensive training. 
both in writing and in aural per- 
ception, in scales, intervals, triads, 
and in the connection of principal 
chords. Couple this with training in 
the reading of rhythms, and the theo- 
retical part of this course would be 
pretty well complete. The approach 
to such a course might well be freer 
than this rather deadly catalogue of 
content seems to indicate. If we add 
to this a simple listening program of 
appropriate musical works with a 
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brief historical background for them, 
we shall have a course that, in con- 
junction with the student’s participa- 
tion in instrumental or vocal _per- 
forming groups and, possibly, his 
private lessons, would serve to pre- 
pare him excellently for the more 
advanced work that he should expect 
from a college course of instruction 
in music, 

Given an acceptable outline for a 
pre-college course in music, how can 
we encourage the high schools to 
adopt it? 

The most influential group within 
the high school hierarchy is com- 
prised of the administrators. Nothing 
can be done without first convincing 
them of the desirability of such 
training. An educational campaign is 
in order. In Missouri, our state 
theory association is carrying on such 
a campaign by means of a series of 
articles discussing the necessity for 
and the suggested content of a high 
school music course, together with 
various ways in which it might be 
implemented. These articles appear in 
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NATIONAL 


the magazine Missouri Schools which 
is sent to every high school admin- 
istrator in the state. Such an educa- 
tional program could be started in 
every state. 

The next group that must be in- 
fluenced favorably towards such a 
course includes those who will have 
to teach it. These are the students of 
ours who are going into music edu- 
cation, plus those who are already in 
the field. 

The third group that must be con- 
vinced of the desirability of a sounder 
theoretical foundation for their pupils 
includes the private music teachers. 
Many of them do yeoman’s work in 
this respect, but there are many 
others who neglect this important 
aspect of the student’s musical de- 
velopment. 

It will not be sufficient simply to 
give these groups a sales talk on the 
benefits of pre-college theoretical 
training. We should, in addition, be 
able to present certain definite sug- 
gestions and aids. Among these we 
might include: 

















Christ Church, Cincinnati 
A Sacred Concert is Scheduled Here 
for Sunday, February 22 


1. Concrete help with the organiza- 
tion of such a course. 

2. The preparation of a detailed 
syllabus for this type of course, to 
include suggested approaches and 
techniques. 

3. We might consider setting up a 
state-wide high school composition 
contest, to be sponsored by one of 
the state music organizations. 

4. We should plan to gain a voice 
in music organizations that serve 
primarily the grade and high school 
music educator. We shall then be in 
a position to suggest and to plan the 
content of such a course. 

5. We might explore the possi- 
bility of convincing grade school edu- 
cators and administrators of the 
value of including more, or in most 
cases, some, simple theoretical ele- 
ments in grade school music classes. 

Let us consider the problems of 
basic requirements for admission to 
the college theory class. We might 
as well admit frankly that for the 
majority of schools the setting up of 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Pre-School Wusic 


Esther (ox Jodd 


AS the four- and five-year olds 
come bouncing into the music 
room the teacher asks, “What shall it 
be today? Shall we have singing-talk 
and finger-plays, or make rhythm 
pictures, or would you like to step 
some notes, and do some finger 
painting?” 

Very different are modern pre- 
school methods from those of former 
years. Even so, many educators still 
frown on early instrumenial instruc- 
tion. They have observed that frustra- 
tions occur when a child is forced 





Thor Johnson 


The well-known conductor of the 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is 

scheduled for several appearances 

on the program of the Cincinnati 

convention, both as a conductor 
and as a speaker. 


into playing before he is ready. 
Readiness, that is the crux of the 
problem May we suggest a few 
things to do which will help prepare 
the child to play the piano? 

Rhythm. Let the child walk, clap, 
jump, hop, tumble to your playing. 
He will discover that these, as well 
as rowing, skating, marching, walk- 
ing like an elephant or a cat, all 
require a different rhythm. If you 
can improvise to the child’s move- 
ments, it will be of help. If not, a 
book of pieces assembled for this 
purpose will prove worth while. To 
help him recognize the symbols of 
rhythm show him on the blackboard 
how music is measured by bars, 
notes, and rests. 

Children enjoy stepping notes. 
Eighth notes may be called “running” 
notes. Quarters are “walking” notes. 
Half notes are “step-bow” notes. 
Whole notes are “stay-there-four- 
beats”. You may prefer other desig- 
nations. That matters not, as long as 
you and the children give them the 
same characterizing names. 

Almost any piano piece written 
for young children may be “rhythimi- 
tized”. Many children enjoy my Soo 
Chow’s Lanterns, published by J. 
Fischer and Brother of New York. 
In the last edition of this piece they 
have printed in the suggested euryth- 
mics. As an older pupil plays this 
piece (it is a second year study), one 
or two other young children dressed 
in Chinese costumes enjoy “stepping” 
it as a little dance. It makes a charm- 
ing recital number, and fun for the 
pupils at any time. 

In all such little pieces encourage 
the children to suggest their own 
movements. Such characterization 


makes the music come alive for the 
child. 

The tactile and kinesthetic senses 
should be developed early. A child 
should be “finger conscious” before 
he tries to play piano. The mother 
who teaches her baby, “Here’s the 
church, and here’s the steeple,” and 
so on, is teaching him to have “think- 
ing fingers”. Through your library 
you may procure a book on finger 
plays. When a child has learned to 
recognize his fingers speedily by 
number and position, it is then time 
io practice tiny technical drills at the 
instrument. Many exercises, such as 
the following, may be invented. 

Starting with the thumb of the 
right hand on middle C, the third 
finger on E, “walk” the fingers all 
the way up the piano in thirds. Say 
as you play: 

Make your fin-gers go in pairs 

] 3 i 3 1 3 13 

Climb-ing slow-ly up the. stairs. 

1 3 i 3 i 3 1-3 

Then, with the thumb of the left 
hand on C, go the other direction 
saying “down”, instead of “up”. Do 
the same exercise with other sets of 
fingers. To a little child the same ex- 
ercise is ever-new, if he changes the 
wording. Such drills played many 
times insure dexterity, and “articu- 
late” fingers. 


The Kinesthetic Sense 


The kinesthetic sense is perhaps 
best developed, in these early stages. 
through the controlled motions of 
eurythmics. It is further expanded 
by finger and hand drills which also 
employ the smaller muscles of arms. 
hands, and fingers. 

An inexpensive xylophone in the 
studio is of much help. If you have 
one, use it for the first little pieces. 
The pediatricians say, “Work from 
the large muscles to the small mus- 
cles.” With a mallet swinging freely 
from the hand it is easier to play 
Hot Cross Buns on the xylophone 
than to play it on the piano with 
three fingers. The xylophone requires 
only the large muscles. After the up 
and down of the melody have been 
established on the broad keys of the 
xylophone, it is easier to comprehend 
what needs to be done at the piano 
to get a similar result. 

Finger painting. What has that to 
do with music? It is the easiest 
medium known for _ interpreting 
sound impressions visually. As good 
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records are played children often 
paint very revealing and interesting 
creations. 

Sometimes, rhythm pictures are 
formulated as strong rhythms are 
played on the piano. Upon hearing 
a march one child made designs 
something like a cross, another like 
an X, another like posts. “Soldiers 
marching.” he said they were. All 
made angular designs. 

Upon hearing The Wild Horseman 
by Schumann, one made a somewhat 
“hilly” design. Another painted 
around and around in a circling 
motion, for, as he said, “The music 
goes ‘round.” Another made a picture 
which to us was just a smudge. He 
complained, “I don’t like that music 
‘0 | made my own.” The teacher at- 
tempted to “play” his picture for 
him, upon request, but he was not 
satisfied. He said, “Ill put a bird in 
it, then you can play it better.” He 
drew what he called a bird. A bird 
song was interpolated into the mus- 
ical interpretation. Then he was 
satisfied. 

Rhythm patterns may be made at 
the blackboard with chalk. or at an 
easel with graphite, but finger paint- 
ing seems to get the best results to- 
ward “thinking fingers”. 

In referring to rhythms for young 
people we must not omit the fine 
results to be obtained from a rhythm 
band. 


Pre-school Songs 


Most of the songs presented in a 
pre-school are for rich and varied 
nusical experiences, songs sung for 
the love of singing. Those are taught 
'y rote, and should not be analyzed 
n any way. Besides these, however, 
nay be given interval drills and scale 
ongs in various keys, but pictured 
irst in the key of C. 


Interval drill: 
Vary! I’m here. 
1 8 1 8 
Seale song: 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
l a: & 2.3232 
How I wonder what you are. 
3333 8 41 4 
Up above the world so high. 
Ss $$ §$ 5 6 6 6 
Like a diamond in the sky. 
tas 7 8 8 8. 


\ pleasing interval song-game 
uilt on the tonic triad we call Pick- 
ig Flowers. The first child picks an 
naginary flower close to the ground, 
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American Music Committee 
Activities 
Dr. Burrill Phillips, right, distinguished 
American composer and member of 
the faculty of the University of 
Illinois, is the newly appointed Chair- 
man of MTNA’s American Music 
Committee. Under his supervision, a 
series of articles on American Music 
is scheduled to appear in the next 
three issues of AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER. He will initiate the series 
with an article on the objectives of 
MTNA in regard to American music, 
to appear in the January-February 
issue. Following this, there will ap- 
pear in successive issues an article on 
brass music by contemporary com- 
posers by Frederick Fennell (Eastman 
School of Music) and an article by 
Rose Marie Grentzer (Oberlin Con- 
servatory) on American music in con- 
nection with education. The American 
Music Committee is also planning an 
outstanding program for the Cincin- 
nati convention. 


perhaps a violet. The second picks a 
daffodil. which grows a liitle taller. 
The third reaches somewhat higher 
for a rose. The fourth picks a sun- 
flower blooming high above his head, 
As each child picks his flower, he 
smells it, and sings, “Ah!” With each 
child holding tightly an imaginary 
flower in a chubby fist, we have 
actually a few times heard them sing 
a good solid tonic chord. Such is the 
power of the imagination. 

You remember in Ferdinand the 
Bull, Ferdinand insists on smelling 
flowers. When the children come to 
those places in the story, they always 
stop and smell the flowers on the 
first, third, fifth and eighth degrees 
of the scale. 

Singing talk. At first, until the 
children can sing with each other. 
the teacher sings a question. A child 
may answer in any semblance of 
melody which comes naturally to him. 

Any topic of conversation will do 
for this. The teacher may sing. 
“Where is the apple?” A child may 
answer, “I have the apple.” The two 
phrases balance each other, and make 
a little song. Whenever there is an 
especially pretty one, the teacher 
should dignify it by writing words 
and music on the board. Perhaps a 
song made by the group will 
something like this: 

Teacher: “What did you see on 
the way to school?” 

A child: “I saw a dog on the way 
to school.” 

Another child: “The dog barked 
bow-wow.” 

Another child: “Bow-wow, bow- 


go 





wow, bow-wow-wow.” 


All: “Bow-wow, bow-wow. bow- 
wow-wow.” 

Teacher: “Barked the dog on the 
way to school.” 

Crude? Yes, but very creative. As 
this tune-making continues over a 
period of months, the children learn 
to use short phrases. They uncon- 
sciously cast off the extra-syllable 
words which distort the rnythm. This 
singing-talk may also be used as an 
interval drill, pictured on the black- 
board. 

“Knock at the door!” “Come in!” 

>» 5 5 5 } 

Opera is singing talk, end so is 
the Twenty-Third Psalm. 


Records 


Just a word about records for pre- 
school children. The records you 
choose for children should be not 
only “good” music, but some of them 
should be “big” music. They can feel 
and enjoy music far beyond their 
understanding. 

If the child has records given to 
him by untutored but well-meaning 
friends, tactfully discard, as soon as 
you can, those records which are 
made to entertain immature adults 
under the guise of pleasing children. 
Some of them are very bad, but the 
child might learn to enjoy them! 

When a young child begins regular 
private instruction, he should be able 
to recognize the seven letters of the 
music alphabet; locate by name all 
the notes on the keyboard; recognize 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


of the 


Music Teachers National Association 


ARTICLE IL. NAME AND OBJECT 


Section 1—The name of this organiza- 
tion is the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation, 

Section 2—lts object is the advancement 
of musical knowledge and education in 
the United States through discussion, in- 
vestigation, and publication. 


ARTICLE Il. MEMBERSHIP 


Section I— Active Membership (for 
music teachers). Any resident of a non- 
affiliated state (territory or province) 
may become an Active Member of MTNA 
for one year by paying three dollars 
($3.00). Any resident of an affiliated 
state (territory or province) may be- 
come an Active Member of MTNA for 
one year by paying two dollars ($2.00), 
provided that he is at the same time an 
Active Member of his state association. 
Section 2—Associate Membership. Any 
resident of a non-affiliated state (terri- 
tory or province) may become an Asso- 
ciate Member of MTNA for one year by 
paying three dollars ($3.00). Any resi- 
dent of an affiliated state (territory or 
province) may become an _ Associate 
Member of MTNA for one year by pay- 
ing two dollars ($2.00) provided that he 
is at the same time an Associate Mem- 
ber of his state association. 

Section 3—Student Membership. Any 
bonafide student, resident of any state 
(territory or province), affiliated or un- 
affiliated, may become a Student Member 
of MTNA for one year by paying one 
dollar ($1.00). 

Section 4—Life Membership. Any Ae- 
tive (or Associate) Member of MTNA 
may become a Life Member of MTNA 
by paying fifty dollars (350.00). (Life 
Members in affiliated states are not ex- 
empt from state dues.) Honorary Life 
Memberships in MTNA may be confer- 
red by the Executive Committee upon 
persons who have made a distinguished 
contribution to the cause of music in 
America. 

Section 5—Sustaining Membership. Any 
individual, organization, or business firm 
may become a Sustaining Member of 
MTNA for one year by paying twenty- 
five dollars ($25.00). 

Section 6—Patron Membership. Any in- 
dividual, organization, institution, or 
business firm shall become a Patron 
Member of MTNA for one year by con- 
tributing five-hundred dollars ($500.00) 
or more either to current funds or for 
a special project. 

Section 7—Institutional Membership. A 
library or educational institution may 
become an_ Institutional Member of 
MTNA by paying annual dues of three 
dollars ($3.00). 


Section 8—Active, Associate, Student, 
Life, Sustaining, and Patron Members of 
MTNA are entitled to attend all divi- 
sional and national meetings of MTNA 
upon payment of a registration fee, if 
any, and to receive such issues of 
American Music Teacher as may be pub- 
lished during the current membership 
year. Only Active and Life Members are 
entitled to vote at Divisional and Na- 
tional Meetings, to serve on MTNA 
Standing Committees, and/or to hold of- 
fice. Institutional Members have no 
privileges other than to receive such is- 
sues of American Music Teacher as may 
be published during the current member- 
ship year. 
Section 9—Affiliation. Any state (terri- 
tory, province or, outside of the con- 
tinental United States, local) Musie 
Teachers’ Association may become affili- 
ated with MTNA by: 
1. Submitting evidence that it ade- 
quately represents the music teach- 
ing profession in the state (terri- 
tory, province or area) making ap- 
plication: 
2. Receiving the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee ; 
and 
3. Guaranteeing that at least fifty per 
cent (50%) of its total Active and 
Associate Members become Active 
or Associate Members of MTNA 
during the state’s (territory’s, prov- 
ince’s or chapter’s) first year of af- 
filiation. In order to retain its af- 
filiation a state (territory, province 
or chapter) must maintain this per- 
centage during subsequent years. 
In referring to its affiliation, a state 
(territory, province or chapter) or- 
ganization should use the phrase: 
“affiliated with the MTNA.” 


ARTICLE Il. MANAGEMENT 


Section 1—The entire control of the af- 
fairs of the Association is vested in an 
Executive Committee, nine members of 
which are elected by ballot at Annual 
Meeting for terms of three years each, 
but in such rotation that three of them 
retire each year and are ineligible for 
immediate re-election. Presidents of 
Divisional Organizations established un- 
der Article V shall, by reason of their 
office, become members of the Execu- 
tive Committee during their presidential 
term of office. During or after each An- 
nual Meeting those thus elected may, for 
practical efficiency, add to their number 
for the ensuing year from one to eight 
other persons and one or more life 
honorary members of the committee. 
The immediate Past President of the As- 
sociation shall be considered a member, 


ex-officio, of the Executive Committee 
for the year immediately following his 
term of office. In order to transact busi- 
ness, six members of the Committee, at 
least three of them officers, must be pres- 
ent, 


Section 2—When thus fully constituted, 


the Executive Committee by a majority 
vote elects for the ensuing year a Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, a Recording 
Secretary, and a Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, all these being from their own 
number. There may also be annually 
appointed assistants to the above, if 
needed. Vacancies in the Committee or 
in the list of officers may be filled for 
the current year by the Committee at its 
discretion. 

Section 3—The Executive Committee 
may authorize the appointment by the 
President of such Standing Committees 
as represent the well defined and con- 
tinuing interests of the Association's 
membership in all fields. 

Section 4—The Executive Committee 
may replace a Standing Committee with 
the organization of a subject-area Sec- 
tion. MTNA members with a major in- 
terest in the subject-area may elect from 
their group a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
and Secretary. Having thus organized, a 
Section may adopt procedures and carry 
on activities subject at all times to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 
Section 5—The Executive Committee 
may appoint an Executive Secretary and 
a Managing Editor with powers and 
duties to be determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Section 6—Unless specifically directed 
by the Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee has power to determine the date 
and place of the Annual Meeting, the 
form and issue of the Proceedings, the 
prosecution of special work through 
agents or committees, the care of and 
use of all cash and funds belonging to 
the Association, and the specific duties 
of the several officers, including the au- 
diting of an annual report of finances. 
Section 7—Upon completion of their 
term of office, all who have served as 
President of the Association shall auto- 
matically become members of a Senate 
of Past Presidents. The Senate shall act 
in an advisory capacity and shall per- 
form such other duties as may be as- 
signed to it from time to time by the 
President. The Senate shall elect its own 
Chairman and Secretary and establish its 
own rules of procedure. 


ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS 


Section 1—The Association holds an An- 
nual meeting each year, including a ses- 
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sion for transacting business; but in 
any year, if so ordered by the Associa- 
tion, the Executive Committee may ar: 
range two or more divisional meetings 
instead, under such modification of 
standing rules as may be necessary. 
Section 2—Special meetings may be 
called by the President if requested by 
the Executive Committee or by any 
ten members. 

Section 3—At all meetings fifteen mem- 
bers constitute a quorum for transacting 
business. 


ARTICLE V 
DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Section 1—The Executive Committee is 
empowered to establish divisional or- 

ganizations. 

Section 2—The relation of divisional or- 
ganizations to both state and national 
organizations may be defined from time 
to time by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution and 
By-Laws, if supported by the Executive 
Committee or submitted in writing and 
signed by at least ten other members, 
may be adopted by any meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of those present and vot- 
ing. If, however, a notice of the pro- 
posed amendment has not been included 
in the call for this meeting, the provi- 
sions of such amendment are valid only 
until the next Annual Meeting, when the 
amendment is subject to confirmation or 
rejection by a two-thirds vote of those 
present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 


By-Law Number 1—A Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members, to serve for the 
ensuing year, shall be selected by the 
Executive Committee at its final ses- 
sion at each annual meeting. 
By-Law Number 2—The Nominating 
Committee shall present at the Annual 
Business Meeting the names of six can- 
didates for election to the Executive 
Committee, choosing them with due re- 
gard to geographical distribution: addi- 
tional nominations may be made from 
the floor; those members qualified to 
vote shall cast ballots for not more than 
three candidates so nominated, and the 
three receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected. 
By-Law Number 3—The Membership 
Year shall begin September Ist and end 
the following August 31st. 
By-Law Number 4—The procedure for 
setting up an MTNA Divisional organ- 
ization shall be as follows: 

The National Vice-President in 

charge of Divisional Organization 

shall invite the presidents from the 


states comprising the proposed 
Division to serve as _ Divisional 
Executive Committee members. 


th 


2. At a meeting called by the Na- 
tional Vice-President the state Presi- 
dents shall elect additional Execu- 
tive Committee Members as _pre- 
scribed in the Divisional Constitu- 
tion, 

3. The National Vice-President as 
Chairman of the newly organized 
Divisional Executive Committee 
shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee from the membership of the 
Divisional Executive Committee. 

4. After the report of the Nominating 

Committee, an election of officers 


shall be held. 
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By-Law Number 5—The following uni- 
form Divisional Constitution shall be 
adopted by all MTNA Divisional or- 
ganizations, subject to such alterations 
and amendments as may be approved by 
the MTNA Executive Committee: 


DIVISIONAL CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE I. NAME AND PURPOSE 
Section 1—The name of this organization 
ESR er ee re ene 
Division of the Music Teachers National 
Association. 
Section 2—Its purpose is. to extend ob- 
ject and influence of the MTNA within 
divisional boundaries. 


ARTICLE Il. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1—Membership in the ......... 
Pe rey etre Division of the MTNA 
shall be defined in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National Association. 


ARTICLE IIL MANAGEMENT 


Section 1—The control of the affairs of 
DD scbtaadieshaksckeasnaddencan Division 
of the MTNA is vested by the National 
Executive Committee in a_ Divisional 
Executive Committee. The Divisional 
Executive Committee shall consist of the 
duly elected presidents of affiliated state 
organizations and the officers of the di- 
visional organizations. The immediate 
past-president of the divisional organ- 
ization shall be considered a member 
ex-officio of the Divisional Executive 
Committee for the succeeding term 
(when so constituted). The Divisional 
Executive Committee may add to its 
number for the ensuing term from one 
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N the 1920’s Montana was still a 

pioneer state, but already 
was a significant group of 
teachers in the small towns scattered 
throughout the vast spaces. Through 
the initiative and under the inspired 
leadership of Ralph Rauh, who taught 
piano in a private studio in Billings, 
the music teachers of the state as- 
sembled and formed the Montana 
State Music Teachers Association. 

One of the distinguished string 
teachers in Montana at that time was 
Mr. Julius Clavedetcher, a native 
Swiss cellist who had played with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
and had subsequently opened a studio 
in Billings. Mr. Clavedetcher, or 
“Clavy” as he was affectionately 
known to students and townspeople, 
believed that the purpose and func- 
tion of a music teachers’ organization 
was to provide aa opportunity for 
the good teachers to work together 
in raising standards, and in gaining 
recognition for the profession. He 
always had a warm and friendly 
feeling for all music teachers, and 
he thought that all music teachers 
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to three members elected from the past- 
presidents of affiliated state organiza- 
tions. In order to transact business, one- 
half of the members of the Divisional 
Executive Committee, at least two of 
them officers, must be present. 

Section 2—The officers of the .......... 
pekessnaneaaves Division of the MTNA 
shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer, elected in 
such a manner, and for such terms of 
office as are prescribed in the By-Laws 
of the Divisional organization. Vacan- 
cies in the list of officers for the current 
term may be filled by the Divisional 
Executive Committee at its discretion. 
Section 3—The Divisional Executive 
Committee shall draw up, subject to the 
approval of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, By-Laws covering the election, 
duties, and terms of office of officers, 
dates and places of meetings, prosecu- 
tion of its work through committees, 
use of all funds collected and disbursed 
under an approved budget, periodic au- 
diting of its accounts, and such other 
activities as are appropriate to the Di- 
visional organization, and which are not 
in conflict with or prohibited by the 
national organization. 


ARTICLE IV. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1—Amendments to this Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, when approved by 
the Divisional Organization (Divisional 
Executive Committee) shall become ef- 
fective as soon as approved by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, but must 
then be passed in accordance with Ar- 
ticle VI of the ee Constitution. 


— a 


John Crowder 


were good people and serving in a 
worthy cause. He suggested a motto 
for the Montana State Music Teach- 
ers Association, which was adopted 
and which has remained an inspira- 
tion and challenge to all of its 
members for a quarter of a century. 
Clavy’s motto was “Elevation not 
Elimination.” 

It has been suggested that a motto 
be adopted for the Cincinnati con- 
vention. Since your president shares 
the philosophy of Mr. Clavedetcher 
in believing that the main function 
of a music teachers’ organization is 
to elevate, rather than eliminate, he 
has chosen this motto of the Montana 
Music Teachers’ Association to sym- 
bolize his philosophy and to represent 
his tenure in office. He trusts that this 
high and noble sentiment will chal- 
lenge the thought of all music teach- 
ers in the country, and that it may 
be universally adopted. He is indeed 
grateful to the Montana State Music 
Teachers Association for permission 
to use their motto for the National 
Association. 


° 








OLORISTIC VARIETIES 
OF PIANO TIMBRE 


oe PERCUSSION instrument... 
a colorless instrument.” Have 
you ever noticed that these strange 
qualifications with regard to the 
piano are often made not only by 
concert goers and music lovers, but 
also by the pianists themselves who 
have consecrated — their 
talents to the beloved art of musical 
interpretation ? 
This fact shows that somewhere in 
ihe course of his creative playing a 


lives and 


pianist experiences certain moments 
of deep dissatisfaction with the ex- 
pressive powers of his instrument. 
What 
the instrument itself, or the lack of 
proper piano technique? 
It goes without saying thet we 


causes these doubts? Is it 


should never lose sight of the most 
obvious weakness of the piano: the 
gradually diminishing volume of its 
individual This 
imperfection precludes the possibility 


sounds. ingrained 
of a crescendo upon a sustained tone 
as well as the effect of an absolute 
legato. 

The defects 
should not make us feel utterly help- 
less. Quite the contrary. The tech- 
nique of both the composer and the 
performer is able to find appropriate 


awareness of these 


means for overcoming the negative 
properties of the instrument. 

The piano is accused of 
another weakness that deals not only 
with acoustics but with aesthetics as 
well. This is the alleged dryness of 
the piano timbre, the absence of a 
specific coloring of its sounds, which 
is present in other instruments, and 


also 


which so characteristically defines 
their individuality. 

The critics of the piano define its 
timbre as a “neutral” one. Paradox- 
ically, the very specific tone color in 
each of all other instruments limits 
the variation of their timbre to a far 
greater extent than does the less 
specific tone of the piano. At the 
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same time the piano possesses, of 
course, a definite timbre of its own. 

If the glowing 
symphony orchestra could be com- 


sounds of a 


pared to a magnificent oil canvas, 
and the string quartet to a crayon 
painting, what other visual medium 
would be fitting for paralleling the 
art of piano playing? Perhaps the 
Graphic Arts. 

It may be firmly stated that the 
comparison between the piano timbre 
and the engraving, let us say, does 
not in the least belittle the former. 
Moreover, the varieties of this timbre 
admit a description by means of a 
great many figurative terms which it 
would not be inappropriate to use for 
the characterization of sound colors 
in any other instrument as well. 

Varieties 


Thus, the timbre of the piano may 
be warm or cold, round or flat, soft 
or hard, succulent or dry, heavy or 
light, bright or dark. 

Let us turn to that particular 
aspect of piano technique, the knowl- 
edge of which helps one to master 
the variety of its sound-colors. 

We must first constantly keep in 
mind that the pianist is not in direct 
contact with the source of his musical 
sounds: th piano strings. Only the 
keys are being touched by his fingers, 
and it is the opposite ends of the 
keys that by means of a most com- 
plicated mechanism set the hammers 
in motion. Once the strings have. been 
struck by the hammers, the pianist 
has no longer any control over the 
sound. For this reason the very 
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moment of striking the strings is 
absolutely decisive in piano playing. 

In scrutinizing this fateful moment 
of sound production we must dis- 
tinguish the following factors: 

1. Force with which the finger 
lowers a key. 

2. Speed with which a key is thus 
lowered. 

3. Duration of keeping the finger 
on a lowered key. 

4. Speed with which a key returns 
to its original position. 

These are the only four compo- 
nents of the stroke, and therefore any 
shadings of fundamental timbre are 
obtained through — the 
combination of the remaining three 
properties of the sound itself: pitch, 
duration, and _ intensity. 
that one may imagine beyond that 
belongs to the realm of phantasy, 
aulosuggestion, or affectation. 

I do not deny the 
moment in the pianistic performance 
every other artistic 
work, It supports my statement that 
the tone colors of the piano are pro- 


exclusively 


Anything 


irrational 


as well as in 


duced by the pianist, not by the in- 
strument. 

The technique of weight and re- 
laxation is a sound production by 
means of a free fall of the weight of 
the arm. 

The following are the secondary 
means, increasing and modifying the 
action of a released weight: (a) 
swing, (b) stroke, (c) drop, (d) 
push, and (e) pressure. 

The different means of sound pro- 
duction on a musical instrument are 
expressed jointly by a single term of 
“Musical articulation”. The articula- 
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tion on the piano could be divided 
into two principal groups: a “de- 
tached” playing, and a “connected” 
vlaying. 

The complete representation of the 
technique of weight and relaxation is 
found in portamento, consisting of 
three consecutive moments: 

Preparation 

Stroke 

Rest passive 


passive 
active 


The portamento sound is so melodi- 
ous and rich that the slight inter- 
ruption between individual tones, 
characteristic of this kind of playing, 
is absorbed by the ear without hardly 
being noticed, especially if the tones 
follow one another at a fast tempo. 
Because of this specific quality porta- 
mento can be used instead of legato 
whenever the conditions of fingering 
or wide interval-distances impede a 
smoothly connected playing. As an 
independent color portamento is used 
for accentuated expression of mus- 
ical phrasing. 

The second kind of detached play- 
ing is staccato, in which we have no 
longer a passive support of the fall- 
ing weight, but an active push, caus- 
ing the hand to spring off the key- 
board immediately after the stroke. 
Because this push may come either 
from the finger, wrist, or elbow with 
various degrees of intensity, speed, 
and weight, the character and color- 
ing of staccato have many variations. 

Martellato is a variety of staccato, 
imitating, as its name suggests, the 
strokes of a hammer. This sort of 
timbre is achieved by a mechanical 
stroke of the arm moving from the 
elbow, while the wrist and fingers re- 
main still, keeping a steady fixed 
position required by the given com- 
bination. 

The fourth method of detached 
playing is non legato, or simply “un- 
connected” playing. In spite of its 
seeming simplicity non legato pre- 
supposes a precise calculation of the 
movements as well as a complete 
command of the whole body. Similar 
to staccato, non legato can be effected 
either by the finger, or wrist, or 
elbow which imparts to the sound 
a different character and intensity in 
each instance. The general timbre of 
non legato is rather cold, almost 
colorless, and is used whenever this 
coloring of sound is wanted. 

The legato is based upon the same 
fundamental principle of portamento 
in the sense that the initial tone in 
each sequence of slurred notes should 
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be produced by a free fall of the 
arm's weight. The grade of loading 
depends not only upon the prescribed 
dynamics, but also on the starting 
point of the slur, which may occur 
either on the strong or the weak 
beat of a measure. 

The simple legato is produced by 
the transferring of relaxed weight 
from one piano key to the other. In 
rapid movements the wrist movement 
which releases the weight is applied 
on strong beats only, and produces 
accentuations. 

For adequate execution of a canti- 
lena we use a variety of legato called 
legato espressivo or cantabile. To the 
passive action of weight one should 
add here an active pressure, which 
gets a light response from the total 


movement of the arm, often as far as 
from the shoulder. While moving 
from one piano key to the other the 
finger tips act as though they are 
sucked into them. 

The third method of connected 
playing has been given various names 
by different authors, but its essence 
is by now clearly established in the 
standard piano technique. We refer 
to the jeu perle, so called by Cortot, 
or granulato, in Busoni’s terminol- 
ogy. Jeu perle or granulato is slightly 
related to staccato as it is produced 
by means of a short push with a full 
and free loading upon each key, but 
there is no sudden springing off the 
keyboard because of a light pressure 
from the back of the hand. The sound 

(Continued on page 19) 


THEORY - COMPOSITION 


Section of MTU 





NORMAN PHELPS, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, CHAIRMAN 


Three sessions have been planned for 
the Theory-Composition Section at the 
Cincinnati MTNA National convention. 
The first session will be devoted to 
Undergraduate Theory; the areas of dis- 
cussion will embrace standards of en- 
trance, standardized nomenclature, and 
teaching methods and texts. The second 
program will be devoted to Graduate 
Theory, and will cover graduate degree 


requirements. The third meeting will be 
devoted to the business of the Section, 
with state theory chairmen reporting on 
the activities of their states. Officers 
for the coming year will be elected. 


For information regarding plans for 
the Theory program of the Southwestern 
Division convention, see the article on 
page 14 of this issue. 


To Appear on the Theory-Composition 
Section Program in Cincinnati 





Pictured above are Norman Phelps, left, Chairman of the Section, and 
George List, right, who will speak on “A Basic Philosophy for the Teach- 
ing of Musie Theory.” 








AS national chairman of the 
£% MTNA Student Membership 
committee | am writing to you to 
ask for your support and_ interest 
in this project. Many of you have 
already assured me that you are will- 
ing to aid in organizing this Student 
Membership drive. 

Any bonafide student, resident of 
any state, territory, or province, 
affiliated or unaffiliated, may become 
a Student Member of MTNA for one 
year by paying the fee of one dollar. 
The student does not need to be a 
member of any other association or 
organization in order to become an 
MTNA member. Will you therefore 
please contact all students who are 
eligible for MTNA Student Member- 


ship. and suggest that they join 
MTNA now! 
Some teachers have asked what 


values the student will receive from 
MTNA membership. First, the student 
will receive all issues of American 
Music Teacher, the official publica- 
tion of the Music Teachers National 
Association. This periodical has been 
rated by some teachers as “the finest 
music magazine on the market.” In 
every issue of American Music 
Teacher there will be one or more 
pages of Student News. Articles writ- 
ten by students, and other articles 
and notices of interest to students 
will appear in this of the 
magazine. This publication alone is 
well worth the dollar annual 
membership fee that each student will 
pay. It is the desire of the Chairman 
of the Student Membership Commit- 
tee to make all students realize that 
this is their own section of the maga- 


section 


one 


zine. and that they are invited to con- 


tribute articles, notices, questions, 
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and ideas to it. Students have ex- 
cellent ideas of their own. This is the 
place for the expression of these 
ideas. All such contributions should 
be addressed to: Miss Jeannette Cass, 
1211 Oread, Lawrence, Kansas. Stu- 
dent Members of MTNA are entitled 
to attend all divisional and national 
meetings of MTNA upon payment of 
a registration fee. At the 1953 
MTNA National Convention to be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 
19-22, the Student Registration Fee 
will be only two dollars, which is one 
dollar less than other MTNA mem- 
bers will be asked to pay. For this 
small registration fee the students 
will be able to attend all Convention 
concerts, and all open meetings of 
MTNA and of the cooperating or- 
ganizations, the String 
Teachers Association and the Music 
Library In addition to 
this there will be meetings of the 
Student Section of MTNA, at which 
the students will be given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems pertinent 
to their training and education. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


All those attending the MTNA National Convention will wish to visit this 
famous center of music instruction. 
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MTNA Student Chapters can be 


formed in every music studio and 
conservatory in this country. and in 
every institution of higher education 
that is offering music training to its 
students. These chapters can have 
regularly 
which 


scheduled meetings at 
music 


programs, can read papers on music 


students can present 
topics, and can discuss subjects in 
which they are interested. 

Such activities as attending MTNA 
National and Divisional Conventions, 
participating in MTNA _ Student 
Chapter meetings, and reading and 
contributing to American Music 
Teacher will further the profession- 
alization of the music student. 

However, if the teachers do not 
inform their students about MTNA 
Student Membership, or if the teach- 
ers do not express ideas for the ad- 
vancement of MTNA Student Mem- 
bership to the National Chairman, 
then this project can in no way 
augment the teacher’s influence on 
his students. It is that 
every teacher feel the responsibility 
for the success of this project. 

Many people have read the article 
written by the Kansas University 
student that appeared in the May- 
June 1952 issue of American Music 
Teacher, and have expressed their 
pleasure in reading it. 


necessary 


This article 
gives a student’s own reactions to the 
music world in which he was living. 
Have you read it? Have you asked 
any of your students to read it? 
Several of my summer 
students became MTNA _ members 
because of my presentation of MTNA 
Student Membership to them. Most 
of these students had never before 
heard of the Music Teachers National 
Association, They had no idea what 
the Association stands for, what it 


camp 


(Continued on page 21) 
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“STUDENT NEWS~ 


TIPS TO 
CONDUCTING 
STUDENTS 


LL present and future conductors 
£% of choruses, bands, and orches- 
tras can learn a great deal from a 
poll, taken this summer in the music 
camps, of the students’ likes and dis- 
likes regarding the conductors they 
played or sang under in rehearsals 
and concerts. The one demand that 
came from the students unanimously 
was for a definite beat that could be 
followed easily. As one student 
stated, “I want a direct but graceful 
beat that is easy to see.” 

The students wished a director to 
know the music completely so that 
his head was not in the score. They 
also preferred one who was able to 
interpret the score, and who had the 
ability to convey the interpretation 
to the performers. Of course, a sense 
of humor goes a long way in gaining 
the cooperation of the players or 
singers, but the students invariably 
disliked the conductor who was al- 
ways clowning and not accomplishing 
anything at rehearsals. 

Although the students wanted the 
director to be “alive”, at the same 
objected to the overly- 
zealous conductor who moved around 


time they 
too much, and made unnecessary 
gestures in his conducting. Some 
students objected to having to keep 
their heads constantly moving in 
order to follow the too exuberant 
conductor who jumped into the air in 
order to achieve the musical effects 
he desired, or who was constantly 
moving off the podium and parading 
up and down in front of the per- 
formers. Some students stated that 
they did not appreciate the conductor 
who, during a performance, con- 
stantly drew the attention of the 
audience away from the music and 
the performers to his “own show”. 
(Quoting again from a student: “I do 
not like the lazy and sloppy conductor 
who does not make enough motion 
so that you can see his beat, but 
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neither do I like the conductor who 
goes into a frenzy to get an effect.” 

Psychology plays a great part in 
the results the conductors are able to 
achieve. “I like the conductor who 
seems interested in his work and in 
the students. He must have a sense of 
humor but he knows when and how 
to use it. | like him to have a clear 
strong voice so I can hear his in- 
structions, but above all I want a 
conductor whom I can respect be- 
cause I believe he knows and feels 
what he is doing.” 

One of the bitterest complaints 
came from this student: “Some con- 
ductors never get around to connect- 
ing the two measures before letter 
B in the clarinet part with the rest 
of the composition until the night of 
the concert. At rehearsal they stop 
in the middle of a twenty measure 
rest, explain something, and then ask 
you to start playing where you left 
off. Also if the conductor tells you 
why the passage is being rehearsed 
over and over again, and what he 
is trying to accompiish by the repeti- 
tions, | do not mind working so hard. 
I do want to know why I am doing 
things and if they are not correct to 
be told how to correct them.” 

“I do not like the conductor who 
looked bored at rehearsals. I liked 
the conductors who loved thé music 
and inspired me to love it too.” 

“I have noticed two styles of con- 
ducting: violent and not violent. | 
like the unexcited kind better. They 
seem to get the same results as the 
ones who get so overly enthusiastic. 
1 do not want the conductor to move 
around too much as I get tired watch- 
ing him and he wears me out. I lose 
the beauty of the music I am trying 
to perform.” 

The following reaction seems to be 
prevalent among the young musi- 
cians: “I find that some directors 
completely stop beating time when 
they come to a very soft passage. 
This is most confusing for you do 
not know whether he stopped the 
music or not.” 

“I like the conductor who gives 
you the beat with his hand and the 


expression with his face. He looks 
nice from the audience’s viewpoint 
and still is able to get results from 
the group he is conducting.” 

One student quite ably summed up 
the styles of conducting as follows: 
“As I see it we have had four styles 
of conducting: 

1. The overdone style 

2. The smooth style 
3. The metronome style 
1. The inspirational style 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Recent Award Winner 
* Janet Goodman, age thirteen, of 
Spokane, Washington: $1.000 cash 
scholarship, as winner of the 1952 
Edgar Stillman Kelley National 
Award, 





Overtones 


Student members of MTNA will par- 
ticipate for the first time in a National 
Convention this coming February in Cin- 
cinnati. One entire session has been set 
aside for a student meeting and has been 
tentatively scheduled for Friday evening 
due to the fact that the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony program will be held Friday 
afternoon. This will enable many stu- 
dents, particularly from the colleges in 
the area, to conclude their classwork 
and come to the convention for the Fri- 
day evening session and stay over for 
the very full Saturday: and Sunday pro- 
grams. It is planned to have a panel 
and discussion by students on a topic 
of interest to students, Also, there will 
be one or more speakers who are well 
known for their work with young peo- 
ple. 





MTNA Student Chapters have been 
established at Meredith College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina and at the St. Louis In- 
stitute of Music. 


Florida State University School of 
Music announces its second annual 
String Clinic to be held February 12-14, 
1953. Students and teachers of stringed 
instruments will be offered an opportun- 
ity to study and consult with some out- 
standing musical artists, including Al- 
bert Spalding and Ernst von Dohnanyi. 
\ special feature of the Clinic this year 
will be the selection of two student art- 
ists to be soloists with the clinic string 
orchestra. There is no registration fee 
for the clinie—it is open to all those in- 
terested in the advancement of string 
technique. 
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by Esther Rennick 


naa | RGANIZE a state music teach- 
~” ers association in Alabama? 
Me? Do you think we need another 
organization in the world? Aren't 
we over-organized now? How and 
where would I| start? Who is going 
to help?” These are a few of the 
questions I fired at Lucile and 
Turner Jones over a cup of coffee at 
the convention in Dallas last spring. 

“Back up and let’s start over again. 
Unscramble those questions and give 
them to us one at a time”, Lucile 
said. 

We discussed the questions in de- 
tail. and | listened as Turner ex- 
plained the basic change that is 
iaking place in the attitude of music 
teachers toward their profession and 
their professional _ organizations. 
Lucile explained that the purpose of 
state and national professional or- 
ganizations is to promote better 
teaching. to encourage research that 
will result in better teaching. to foster 
the welfare of professional music 
teachers, and to promote musical 
composition that will be available for 
music teaching. They explained how 
these objectives could best be 
achieved through state. divisional, 
and national organization of all 
music teachers. 

Their arguments were good. | 
came away half convinced and wholly 
committed. During the past six 
months I have found other answers 
besides those given me by our Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and his wife— 
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answers that come from Alabama’s 
own teachers who are after all the 
determining factor in the musical 
progress of our state. 

My first task was to compile a 
nailing list of private music teachers 
in the state.I believe every profession 
and trade in the world, with the ex- 
ception of the private music teacher. 
is listed somewhere in something. 
Miners, carpenters, plumbers, doctors, 
lawyers and any profession that has 
a name has a scroll, a catalog, a 
union book, or a list of some kind 
with the names of the members of the 
association or tirade. But not the 
lonely. unsupported, unorganized, un- 
united private music teacher. 

How does one go about securing 
a reliable mailing list of private 
music teachers? I went to my three 
music stores in Birmingham and 
asked if I could have a list of teach- 
ers over the state who ordered music. 
After explaining why I wanted the 
list, these stores gave me wonderful 
cooperation, and offered to help in 
any way possible. | used handbooks 
of music clubs and yearbooks of 
associations to which I belonged. 
From their listings, | sent out post- 
cards asking for the names of all! 
music teachers in the area and a year- 
book of any musical organization 
they knew about. Again I explained 
that my purpose was to invite Ala- 
bama teachers to become members of 
a State Music Teachers Association. 

Knowing how busy the members 
of my profession are, | expected ten 
or fifteen answers to the sixty cards 
| sent out. I was prepared for dis- 
appointment; I was totally unpre- 
pared for the wonderful response. 
Forty-two answers came from those 
sixty cards—one from Scotland, one 
from Aspen, and three from other 
parts of the country where teachers 
were on vacation. Three club books, 
twenty offers of help, and forty-two 
approvals were among the answers. 





On September 1, my co-chairman, 
H. D. LeBaron, Head of the Music 
Department at Alabama _ College, 
helped me get out a letter with an 
invitation blank to all the teachers 
on our list. Six weeks later. we had 
received forty-four applications for 
membership, the majority enclosing 
membership dues. 

I wish space allowed me to quote 
from all the notes which were written 
on the applications, but since there 
were so many, | can cite only a few 
examples. Emerson Van Cleave. State 
Supervisor of Music, wrote, “Please 
let me know about future meetings.” 
Dr. Dorsey Whittington, President of 
the Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music and Head of the Piano Divi- 
sion at International Music Camp, 
Interlochen, Michigan, says. “I think 
the idea is good and I’m glad of the 
opportunity to become a member of 
the Alabama MTA.” Louise Bell of 
Tuscaloosa writes, “I am very in- 
terested in such an organization . . .” 
Mrs. W. E. Corley, Feyetteville. says, 
“T think this is a wonderful idea!” 








MONTANA 


We wish to bring to the 
attention of members the 
fact that Montana MTA has 
been affiliated with MTNA 
on a 100% basis since July 
of 1950. This fact had not 
been brought to the atten- 
tion of the National Office 
until just recently. Montana 
MTA, now in its twenty- 
fifth year, has many fine 
achievements to its credit, 
including a plan for the cer- 
tification of the private music 
teacher in force for many 
years, full credit for high 
school students’ private work 
in applied music, and a 
splendid course of study that 
is recognized by the State 
Board of Education. 
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Lellah Mae Frohoff, Bessemer, has 
promised to “do everything | can to 
help. We need it today more than 
ever.” Professor Sam Gagliano of 
Birmingham says, “Hurrah! May we, 
the music teachers, professionalize to 
the standards of the doctors and 
lawyers.” Mrs. Felix Gunter, Jasper. 
wrote, “I am very enthused over the 
prospects of an Alabama Music 
Teachers Association, and will be 
very happy to assist in any way in 
my district.” From Mrs. George 
Jackson. Sheffield, comes, “This is a 
dream of mine come true, something 
Alabama should have had a long 
time ago.” Mrs. Mary Kinnane of 
Hurtsboro says, “We should all bene- 
fit greatly by such an organization.” 

The Alabama teachers have an- 
swered the questions, “Do we need 
it?” and “Who is going to help?” 
Several replies to the claim that the 
state is over-organized already can be 
summed up in, “Yes, we do have too 
many organizations—too many in- 
active organizations, but not too 
many active ones. If we all cooperate 
for the benefit of our profession, 
our security and our success, we shall 
soon realize that we should have had 
an Alabama Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation a long time ago.” 

Our organizational meeting will be 
held in Montgomery on November 
28th at which time our officers will be 
elected, a constitution adopted, and 
plans for our first convention will 
be completed. This convention will be 
held in Birmingham in the spring. 
Although we are not yet fully or- 
ganized, we are beginning to feel the 
strength of solid and steady growth. 
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by T. L. Hoff 
A RIZONA State MTA held its 


-SXannual convention at Phoenix 
ollege, Phoenix, September 19 and 
0. The “tops” in all MTNA “firsts” 
or the state was achieved in that 
or the first time, three presidents 
rom the three MTNA levels were 
‘resent, and were all residents of 
\rizona. These were MTNA Presi- 
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dent John Crowder, Western Division 
President Dixie Yost, and Arizona 
MTA President Victor Baumann. 

With Nadine Dresskell acting as 
Convention Chairman, and Jane 
Thomas as Program Chairman, a pro- 
gram was offered that appealed to all 
teachers. It included general sessions 
and divisional meetings in piano, 
strings, voice, and wind instruments. 
Guests from out of state remarked 
on the unusually vital and alert atti- 
tude on the part of those who at- 
tended the meetings. Of particular 
interest were the addresses given by 
President Crowder and Ardella 
Schaub, President of the Music 
Teachers Association of California. 
the latter also being the speaker for 
the Piano Session. 

At the Business Session, it was 
voted to have affiliation with MTNA 
on a 100% basis as of September. 
1953. to establish a State Association 
news organ, and that private teacher 
certification requirements be re- 
viewed by representatives of various 
music teacher organizations meeting 
with the Arizona State MTA Ad- 
visory Board. 


BRAS ° 
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by Ruth C. Hayward 
and Helen L. Mackin 


OR some months, work has been 

going forward in Nebraska for 
the formation of the Nebraska State 
Music Teachers Association. to be 
afliliated with MTNA 100° from its 
beginning. Plans are now well formu- 
lated, with a State Committee named. 
together with temporary Chairman, 
Assistant Chairman, Treasurer and 
Division Chairman. A state meeting 
is planned for March at which time 
officers for the coming two years 
will be elected. 

Recently a letter was sent to over 
one-thousand prospective members 
all over the state. This letter pointed 
out the benefits of a state association. 
affliated with MTNA, and it pre- 
dicted the formation of the West- 
Central Division of MTNA, to in- 
clude the states of Iowa, Kansas. 
Missouri and Nebraska. Returns and 
memberships are now being received 





in truly gratifying numbers. 

This movement for the formation 
of Nebraska State MTA has been in- 
stigated and nourished by the Omaha 
Music Teachers Association, which 
met on September 22 for a six A.M. 
breakfast broadcast over radio station 
KOIL, under the auspices of Byron 
Head's Breakfast Hour. During this 
combined meeting and _ broadcast, 
Eleanor Graham, President of Omaha 
MTA, spoke of the formation of the 
State Association as “our project for 
the year.” 
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by Helen Witt 


HE Ohio MTA met in Dayton 

June 17-19 for its annual con- 
vention. Highlights of the three day 
session included a welcoming address 
by the Honorable Louis Lehrey, 
Mayor of Dayton, an address on 
“Music and Television” by Neal Van 
Ellis, a talk on “Piano Designs and 
Piano Scales” by a consulting engi- 
neer of the Anderson Piano Com- 
pany, a discussion of “Music In Re- 
lation to the Visual Arts” by Esther 
Seaver, director of the Dayton Art 
Institute, and an address by Dr. C. B. 
Simpson, psychiatrist, on “How Do 
Children Adjust.” 

Part of the second day of the con- 
vention was set aside for seminar and 
work-shop clinics in orchestral in- 
struments. voice, and piano, 
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ENNSYLVANIA MTA will hold 
its third annual convention in 
Pittsburgh November 28 and 29, at 
the Hotel Schenley. Of special interest 
to members is the fact that concur- 
rent with this convention. the Inter- 
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national Contemporary Music Festival 
will also occur in Pittsburgh. begin- 
ning on November 24th and con- 
tinuing through Thanksgiving Week. 

The convention committee has 
scheduled as speakers Dr. James 
Francis Cooke. President. Roy Harris, 
Dr. Paul Anderson. and Mrs. Clar- 
Warden, President and 
Founder of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Vocal Arts. 


Scheduled music events of the con- 


ence A, 


vention include a symphony concert. 
the Mendelssohn Choir. a piano and 
percussion recital, the Heinz Chapel 
Choir. conducted by Dr. Theodore M. 
Finney. Frances Magnes. violinist. 
and David Gervey, pianist. It will also 
be possible to attend many of the 
events of the Contemporary Music 
Festival by purchase of single event 
tickets. 

Seminars in piano, strings. theory 
and composition, voice, organ and 
choral music, and elementary piano 
will be held, headed by Dallmever 
Russell and Webster Aitken for piano, 
Oscar Demmler and Ferdinand Fil- 
lion for strings, Donald Cameron for 
theory and composition, McClurg 
Miller and Lewis James Howell for 
voice, the Organists Guild for organ 
and choral, and the Pittsburgh Piano 
Teachers Association for Elementary 
Piano. 


Southwestern Division 


Arkansas Colorado 


New Mexico Texas Oklahoma 


LANS for the program of the 

first convention to be held by the 
Southwestern Division of MTNA in 
Oklahoma City March 13-16 are pro- 
gressing most satisfactorily. Personal 
appearances of the Mayor of Okla- 
homa City and the Governor of 
Oklahoma are assured. 

Sectional chairmen for the con- 
vention program are as follows: 


Council of State and Local Presidents 
Storm Bull, University of Colorado 
Contemporary Music—Carlos Moseley. 
Oklahoma University 

Voice—Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma 
University 

Theory—J. T. Matthews, Oklahoma Uni- 
versity 

Senior Piano—Kenneth Osborne, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 

Junior Piano—Gillian Buchanan, Univer- 
sity of Eastern New Mexico 

Strings—G. Louis Doll, Director of 
Music, San Antonio, Texas 

Organ—Mildred Andrews, University of 
Oklahoma 

Musicology—Helen Hewitt, North Texas 
State College 
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Psychology—Dr. Morton Keston, Uni- 

versity of New Mexico 

Carlos Moseley reports the follow- 
ing plans for the two Contemporary 
Music Sessions: the general purpose 
of the sessions will be to present both 
teaching material and recital works 
of varying degrees of difficulty by 
composers of significance. with an 
examination of the style of playing 
demanded by the music. Frequently 
performed works will be avoided in 
an attempt to acquaint teachers with 
a wider range of repertory. Teaching 
materials will be chosen to illustrate 
in a simple way various aspects of 
contemporary writing, with most of 
the works performed analyzed or 
commented upon by the performers. 
Participating at the session on Satur- 
day morning. March 14, will be Keith 
Wallingford. University of Oklahoma. 
who with the assistance of students 
will introduce teaching materials by 
outstanding contemporary composers 
(Riegger. Stravinsky. Persichetti. 
Hindemith): George Robert. Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, will analyze 
and play the “Little Pieces”. opus 82. 
of Krenek, and ike opus | Sonata of 
Berg: Stefan Bardas, Tulsa Uni- 
versity, will discuss and play works 
by Casella, Schoenberg and Pro- 
kofiev. On Sunday, Soulima Stravin- 
sky, University of Illinois. will speak 
about and demonstrate the style and 
technique of performance of modern 
piano works, and Storm Bull, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, will discuss the 
“For Children” pieces of Bartok. 
Carlos Moseley is preparing for dis- 
tribution at the convention a detailed 
list of published piano works by con- 
temporary composers. He is also ar- 
ranging a large display of modern 
piano works for examination by those 
attending the convention. 

Frank C. Hughes. 
Chairman of the Theory Committee, 
reports the following program for the 
March 13 and 16 Theory meetings: 
the topics “The Preparation of the 
Pre-College Music Student for College 
Theory” and “The Integration of 


Divisional 


Theory with Applied Music at 
Primary and Secondary School 
Levels”, with Ralph Guenther of 


Texas Christian University reading a 
paper on the first topic and Dorothy 
Young of Oklahoma City reading a 
paper and giving a demonstration on 
the second topic. Both topics will be 
thrown open to panel discussions. 
using panel members from various 
parts of the Division. AAA 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from second cover) 


properly developed, will contribute to 
the elimination of provincialism, to 
the development of emotional matur- 
ity, and to the fitting of all people 
for the assumption of more meaning- 
ful roles in life. 

All teachers, all educators, all 
educationists. everybody who at any 
time teaches anything to anybody, 
and that includes all living. breath- 
ing. human beings. ALL must see to 
it that Beauty always remains in the 
ascendancy. Studios. classrooms, and 
laboratories must at all times be 
clean, neat. attractive. airy. and 
light. Wearing apparel must be in 
good taste. Actions, words. and 
deeds must attract others. Above all. 
the music that is presented. taught. 
and used in the studios and class- 
rooms must be great music, beautiful 
music, inspiring, enriching music; 
music that will communicate to the 
listener a message that can never be 
expressed through any medium other 
than music. 

It need not be difficult to perform. 
There is a wealth of good music that 
can be termed “easy” or “moderately 
easy” of performance. Even for the 
very beginner there are numberless 
teaching pieces that are attractive, 
and that will enrich the life of the 
child. When the music was composed 
or published, and the name of the 
composer are all secondary to the 
actual music. It is the music itself 
that must be considered. and every 
music teacher in the country should 
constantly re-examine his teaching 
repertoire to be sure that he is using 
music that will inspire his students. 
and will instill richness and beauty 
into their lives. 

In this manner, by using only the 
best music, by seeing that all sur- 
roundings are neat, attractive, and 
orderly, by integrating beauty. artis- 
try, and harmony into our lives, and 
by injecting these into the lives of 
all those with whom we have contact 
shall we as individuals gain, and 
in addition contribute to the further- 
ence of that emotional stability and 
intellectual maturity which are such 
prime requisites to leading construc- 
tive, affirmative lives. AAA 


l. Toward General Education. Earl J. 
MeGrath and others. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. p. 42. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


Banner, and numerous folk melodies. 

The next step is to form the major 
hord on each tone of the key ring, 
ften called the circle of fifths. As 
built the 
named aloud, and the 
ound of the chord should be identi- 
ied with the word “major”. The 
ingo of the musician is learned quite 


‘rach = chord is intervals 


hould be 


iaturally as these tone-relations are 
liscussed from the very first. 

Then comes the significant moment 
or presenting the structure of the 
najor scale with its half-steps be- 
ween the scale tones “three-four” 
ind “seven-eight”, always counting 
ipward or to the right. Let the stu- 
lent play the descending — scale 
hrough one octave, and ask him if 
he recognizes the tune. Almost any 
ilert youngster will soon hear him- 
-elf playing Handel's famous melody 
loy to the World. 

Through diligent transposition of 
these combinations over each tone of 
the key ring, and through transposi- 
tion of familiar melodies with simple 


accompaniments in each key, the all- 
important grasp of musical measure- 
ments, or tone-relationships, is ac- 
quired, while, in the doing of it, 
the student is having a wonderful 
time music. He 
English by means of the early use of 


with his learned 
words and sentences instead of let- 
ters. Now he is learning music 
through the use of chords and pro- 
\fter a 
few weeks or months, depending upon 


gressions instead of notes. 


the aptitudes of the student, he will 
acquire the feeling for tonality and 
will be ready to take up sight-reading. 
A careful selection of repertoire that 
uses most obviously the combinations 
familiar 
will speed the recognition of these 
harmonic groups. If, however, he is 


with which he is already 


allowed to read the notes laboriously 
without constant stimulation toward 
this recognition of the harmonic 
groups and the phrase line, his grasp 
of musical grammar, so well started, 
is very likely to be lost. Notes have a 
persistent tendency toward finding 
their way into sound through the 
fingers and piano keys with little if 
any intelligent direction from the 
mind, You no doubt know of many 


Modern Editions 


of 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


Edited by BRUNO MUGELLINI 


These editions give detailed fingerings and explanations of the “embellish- 
ments" which are so important in the intelligent playing of Bach piano music. 
The explanations are on the same page with the passages to which they refer, 
making it easy for the performer to study the music with Mugellini's explanations. 
This saves considerable time and eliminates the constant turning of pages that 
is required with the old-fashioned system of grouping comments at the front or 


back of the book. 


cases in which the student’s sincere 
desire to play the notes correctly 
prevents his having any conception 
of the composer's plan for the piece; 
prevents his having any idea of 
tonality or linear structure, much less 
a broad understanding of form and 
style. 

As soon as the student is familiar 
with the three principal chords and 
the scale in all major keys, it is not 
difficult to accomplish the same in 
all minor keys by transforming the 
tonic and the subdominant chords 
to minor. The dominant seventh re- 
mains unchanged, giving us the so- 
called harmonic minor as used so 
prevalently in nineteenth 
music. The “tonic minor” approach 
is here being suggested. You will 


century 


have to be resourceful when you ex- 
plain the 
“tonic 


difference between the 


minor” and the “relative 
minor’ relationships. 

Now our student is ready to at- 
tempt any piece within his technical 
range, regardless of key. It is an 
essential procedure for him to play 
the harmonies and the scale each 
time he is about to play the piece. 
Suppose the composition under con- 





Mugellini's analytical comments make clear many details of form, style, etc., 
by referring not only to the purely academic matter of interpretation of mordents, 
trills, etc., but by giving historical facts concerning the manner in which music was performed in Bach's time. 
These editions of Bach give Mugellini's analytical comments in simple and understandable English and are 
copiously supplied with examples in musical notation. 
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sideration is the Fantasie Impromptu 
by Chopin. The student will sharpen 
his musicai wits in four sharps by 
playing chords and scale in E Major 
and in C Sharp Minor. When he 
comes to the middle section of the 
composition, he will do the same 
thing in five flats, calling for D Flat 
Major and B Flat Minor. Though 
there seems to be a discrepancy in 
key signatures, he will soon discover 
that Chopin is building the composi- 
tion principally around the same 
tonal center, writing it C sharp in 
the minor section, and D flat in the 
major. 


Modulation 

There is space here for only a 
hint or two on how to follow up this 
beginning. but hints to the wise 
should be sufficient. Modulations 
from each key to all other keys 
should come in for a great deal of 
keyboard attention. Without — the 
knowledge of the three principal 
chords already acquired in all keys, 
this step into modulation would in- 
deed be difficult if not utterly im- 
possible. When a Bach /nvention or 
Fugue is about to be explored it is 
good practice to transpose the sub- 
ject into every one of the twelve 
major and minor keys. When this is 
done even before the first reading of 
the composition, it makes recogni- 
tion of every entry quite obvious, 
and also facilitates analysis of the- 
matic inversions and other variations. 

To teach technique to the average 
student in the early stages of study 
is not only a waste of time, but there 
is definite danger of stifling his in- 
terest in music. Later on those whose 
musical understanding calls for some 
technique to come to its assistance 
can preserve the musicianly approach 
by transposing their exercises through 
various tonal patterns that require 
constant concentration. This will 
prevent technical practice from de- 
generating into mere dull physical 
repetition. 

This discussion of keyboard usage 
seems to have led to a deliberately 
planned defense against domination 
by those very piano keys themselves. 
It is to be hoped that the reasons for 
this defense have become quite obvi- 
ous. 

It is highly desirable that the 
teacher should recognize first of all 
the importance of the student's per- 
sonality, of his general aptitudes, his 
interests and enthusiasms, both with- 


in and outside of the field of music. 
Next in order, contributing to the 
student’s personality and serving his 
interests comes music as a_ great 
literature. It is up to the discerning 
teacher to find out immediately where 
the greater interest lies, whether with 
the permanent repertoire or toward 
the popular field. Find out immedi- 
ately where the student’s enthusiasm 
leads him. and work from there. Use 
all your resourcefulness to maintain 
that interest, or you may not only 
lose a pupil, but music as an art may 
lose a friend. Third on the list comes 
the attention given to the language 
of music presented in such a manner 
as to give the greatest assistance in 
the understanding and enjoyment of 
music. Last in order of importance 
comes attention to that most con- 
venient of all musical instruments, 
the piano, with its black and white 
keys. hammers, dampers, and pedals, 
and to the fingers, hands, wrists, 
elbows. and arms that serve as 
mechanical aids. 

Since our discussion deals with 
applied keyboard harmony, it may 
seem paradoxical to place the key- 
board last. The challenge lies in the 
word “applied”. It is no less than 
sensible to apply ourselves to the 
pleasures of music in the manner 
that will yield maximum artistic re- 
sults in proportion to the time spent 
at the keyboard. The physical coordi- 
nation involved in piano playing is so 
complex that there is a very strong 
tendency toward preoccupation with 
technical proficiency to the exclusion 
of thoughtful enjoyment and compre- 
hensive expression. The emphasis 
upon physical details, so prevalent in 
the past, has served all too well in 
circumventing the intellectual pro- 
esses on the part of the student. 


+ 





ATTENTION, MUSIC 
TEACHERS in states that 
have no state musie teachers 
association—If you are in- 
terested in the possibility of 
organizing a state association 
and do not know just how to 
go about it, read Esther Ren- 
nick’s article in From The 
State Organizations of this 
issue, which tells us how 
Alabama is ereating an or- 
ganization. Read the article 
from Nebraska for another 
approach. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


entrance requirements is a pleasant 
dream. Entrance requirements are 
non-existant in most schools, and this 
condition must be maintained, for 
there are few schools that are in a 
position to turn away prospective 
students. Some schools are state 
schools, supported by public tax 
funds. and are obliged to accept any 
and all enrollees. Other schools are 
dependent upon student tuitions to 
maintain their financial solvency. and 
ihis puts a great amount of pressure 
upon the department to accept any 
student with a check for the tuition 
in his pocket. In addition, there are 
so few prospective students who 
could pass a firm entrance test. that it 
is obviously impractical suddenly to 
demand of them such a requirement. 
If such a test were required, and 
enforced, the number of entering 
freshmen in music would probably 
drop by ninety per cent. 

Our attitude towards this problem 
must not be negativistic, however. We 
must not only maintain a_ positive 
point of view, but in addition we 
must take steps to remedy ihe present 
situation. The desired result wii! only 
be obtained if the pre-college theory 
training of the entering student is 
carefully organized, and adequately 
taught. 


Suggestions 

What requirements might we fairly 
demand of the entering student in 
music? I shall repeat the suggestions 
made by the Missouri Theory Teach- 
ers Association in a forum on this 
subject presented to the Missouri 
Music Teachers Association in their 
1952 convention, The paper in ques- 
tion was prepared and read by Leon 
Karel, Associate Professor in Music 
at Northwest State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. Missouri: 

1. Reading Background. The stu- 
dent should, through selected read- 
ing. evidence some knowledge of the 
historical side of his field. 

2. Listening Background. An en- 
tering college student should have as 
wide a_ listening background as 
possible. 

3. Elements of Music. (a) Rhythm: 
Che entering student would be asked 
to tap out written rhythmic patterns 
of a simple nature. His ability to 
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complete unfinished measures, recog- 
nize errors in tapped rhythms, would 
be tested. (b) Pitch: Given the tonic 
note, other notes of the diatonic scale 
would be identified. Recognition of 
intervals and triads would be tested. 
The student’s 
ability to read simple melodic lines 


(c) Music Reading: 


vocally, and his ability to recognize 
errors would be tested. (d) Music 
Writing: The student would be re- 
quired to write certain scales, chords, 
intervals, and to connect simple 
chords. (e) Terminology: The stu- 
dent would be expected to know those 
musical terms in common usage. 

1. Performance. The 
should demonstrate the soundness of 


student 


his applied training by playing scales, 
triads. and intervals on demand. He 
should be able to play simple melo- 
dies from memory, repeat a_ short 
phrase played or sung to him, and 
his performance of his solo repertory 
should show a knowledge of phras- 
ing, dynamics, and interpretation as 
well as technical dexterity. 

Failing to attain a_ satisfactory 
rating in the above examination, the 
student should be required to enroll 
in a no-credit rudiments course until 


such time as he is prepared to enter 
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the regular theory sequence. If his 
preparation and ability are altogether 
too poor, he should be firmly en- 
couraged to enter other work. 


SUMMARY 

1. The setting of adequate entrance 
requirements should be considered a 
long-term goal. 

2. The setting up 
entrance requirements will be possi- 
when the entering music 
students have already 
sound 


of adequate 


ble only 
received a 
pre-college — general-music 
training. 

3. Entrance requirements should 
include some basic knowledge of 
music history, literature, the elements 
of music, and a satisfactory level of 
performance. 
be stressed. 

1. The best place for the student 


to obtain such a pre-college training 


Aural training should 


is in a high school general music 
course, such a course to cover the 
fields suggested above. 

5. We should inaugurate an edu- 
cational campaign concerning pre- 


college theory to be directed at the 


administrators, and 
present and future music educators. 


high school 

6. We should be prepared to assist 
in the organization of such courses. 

7. We should maintain a positive 
attitude and approach to the solution 
of the problem of the inadequate 
musical background of our entering 
college students. 

(This article is a condensation of a 
paper read by Professor Garland at the 
1952 MTNA National Convention in Dal- 
las, Texas.) 


* 
TODD 


(Continued from page 5) 


whole, half, quarter notes and rests; 
recognize the up and down of the 
piano. He should be able to hear the 
difference between 
skips. He should be able to tell his 
right (up-town) hand from his left 
(down-town) hand. All of these ap- 
parently simple things are a part of 
pre-school music training. 

Pre-school music is best given in 
groups. If that can not be arranged, 
some of these games and drills may 
be included as part of the private 
lesson. 

In this modern age, if you teach 
young children, remember their joy, 
and your success rests in that “some- 
thing new” which you have added for 
inspiration. 


steps and big 
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ff jeu perle, highly distinct and 
somewhat compact, is used mostly for 
rapid passages and figurations de- 
nanding a brilliant effect. 

In perfect contrast to jeu perle is 
eggiero, whose essence, like its name, 
ints to an utmost ethereal lightness. 
The effect is achieved by a slight 
swing, transmitting to the key the 
weight of one finger only. 

Leggiero is used in fast and light 
yassages and in accompanying figura- 
tions, occasionally through a whole 
piece that calls for an evasive, pastel- 
like coloring of the sound. 

In summing up the enumerated 
kinds of articulation, we arrive at 
wo groupings: 

Detached playing: (a) portamento, 
ib) staccato or martellato, (c) non 
legato. 

Connected playing: (a) legato or 
legato espessivo, (b) jeu perle, (c) 
leggiero. 

Legato, non legato, and staccato 
an be used with any dynamic and 
at any speed. 

Portamento is the most character- 
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cludes Recital Pieces. 
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Encourages musical initiative through the playing of more ambitious 
works. “Technic through Melody” proves itself again! 


istic in forte and mezzo jorte, and at 
a slow tempo. In a more accelerated 
tempo its difference from legato be- 
comes less apparent. 

Jeu perle and leggiero are both 
used in fast tempi. In a slower tempo 
the former approaches staccato and 
the latter non legato. Jeu perle is 
possible both in piano and _ forte. 
Leggiero is possible only in piano 
and pianissimo passages. 

Martellato is used only in forte 
and jfortissimo, regardless of tempo. 
When slowed down, however. it 
differs little from non legato. 

In order to obtain a true variety 
of the piano timbre we must also 
make certain adjustments with the 
registers of the instrument. Two 
identical strokes, one upon the lower 
register and another upon the higher, 
for instance, will produce two differ- 
ent sound colors, apart from their 
respective pitches. A uniform timbre 
at different registers is obtained 
through a slight readjustment of the 
touch with each kind of articulation. 

The various kinds of articulation 
described here do not cover by any 
means all the possible variations of 
tone colors that could be produced 
on the piano. Similar to an artist- 
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painter. who creates most delicate 
and manifold shades in his picture 
by mixing and combining the few 
basic colors, a pianist achieves his 
aims by using some definite technical 
methods. giving him the fundamental 
sound colors. 

Such an approach to the technique 
and aesthetic of piano playing will 
protect a sensitive musician from 
fears and disappointments and we 
shall no longer hear from him the 
desperate but unjust words of con- 
demnation: A Percussion Instrument 

-A Colorless Instrument. 
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National Convention 


Information 


Place— Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dates— February 19-22, 1953 


Headquarters—N etherland Plaza 
Hotel. 


Cooperating Organizations— 
American String Teachers Association 
and Music Library Association. 
Program— The complete 
will appear in the January-February is- 
sue of AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER. 
See this issue and the September-October 
issue for announcements of some of the 
programs. 


program 


Registration—For members of MTNA 
and all cooperating organizations, the 
registration fee is $3.00. For those who 
are not members of MTNA or of one 
of the cooperating organizations, the 
fee is $4.00. For MTNA Student Mem- 
bers, the fee is $2.00. Payment of the 
Registration fee will admit you to all 
meetings and programs of the organiza- 
tion (or organizations) of which you 
are a member and to all Joint Sessions 
of the other organizations. It does not 
cover admission to the Formal Banquet, 
special luncheons or breakfasts. Tickets 
for these may be purchased separately. 


Hotels—The Netherland Plaza is the 
official convention hotel. Those wishing 
to reserve accommodations here may 
use the reservation form at the bottom 
of the page. Names and rates of other 


Cincinnati hotels appear below. In all 
cases, reservations should be sent directly 
to the hotel concerned. Those planning 
on attending the convention are urged 
to send in reservations at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Alms Hotel 
Twin beds—$8.70-$9.70 
Broadway Hotel 
Singles—$3.50 
Twin beds—$5.50-$6.50 
Fountain Square Hotel 
Singles—$4.50-$6.50 
Doubles—$6.50-$9.50 
Twin beds—$8.50-$9.50 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel 
Singles—$5.00-$12.00 
Doubles—$7.50-$12.00 
Twin beds—$9.00-$15.00 
Suites—$22.00-$55.00 
Metropole Hotel 
Singles—$4.00-$6.00 
Doubles—$6.00-$8.00 
Twin beds—$7.00-$10.00 
Cincinnatian (formerly the Palace) 
Singles—$2.50-84.00 
Doubles—$4.00-$6.00 
Twin beds—$5.00-$7.00 
Sinton Hotel 
Singles—$5.00-$ 12.00 
Doubles—$6.50-$ 11.00 
[win beds—$9.00-$11.00 
Suites—$18.00-335.00 
Terrace Plaza Hotel 
Singles—$9.00-$ 15.00 
Twin beds—$12.00-$18.00 
Vernon Manor 
Doubles—$4.00-$6.00 
Twin beds—$5.00-$9,00 
Suites—$12.00-$23.00 


All expenses incurred by members in attending the con- 


vention are legitimate professional expenses and as such 


are deductible on Federal and State Income Tax reports. 





























NETHERLAND PLAZA 
Fifth and Race 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Please reserve for me Single _ Double , Twin Bed Room 
A.M. 
At $ per day, for Arrival time ____ P. M. 
A.M. 
| will check out time____ P. M. 
RESERVATIONS HELD ONLY TILL 8:00 P. M. 
Single Room _. $4.50, $5.50, $7.00, $7.50, $8.50, $9.50 
Double Bedroom, for Two _.. $8.50, $10.00, $10.50, $11.50, $12.50 
Twin Bedroom, for Two. $10.50, $11.50, $12.50, $13.50, $14.00, $15.50 
Suite: Parlor and Bedroom................... $19.50, $23.50, and up 
All rooms are outside rooms with tub, shower and four station radio. 
Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 
City and State 
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CASS June 1952 issue of American Music MTNA PUBLICATIONS 
Teacher tells how to form MTNA “Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology” 


(Continued from page 10) Student Chapters in studios, con- —compiled by a joint committee of 
MTNA and The American Musico- 


servatories, colleges, and universities. logical Society, Helen Hewitt, chair- 





is doing, and how it can help them If you have any further questions, man. Up to date as of February, 
now while they are students, and please feel free to write to me, Jean- 1952. Lists 340 completed disserta- 
. ially after ae Ah Coss 3931 Oeead. Lew tions, 142 dissertations in progress, 
esper tally alter grac uation when nette ass, read, Lawrence, indexed according to subject and 
: they join the ranks of music teachers Kansas, and [| shall try to answer author. $1.00. 
: throughout this country. your questions. Please consider this “Bulletin 4 the Music Teotens 
5 i : - National Association” — a limited 
he : s sti reg i sone acher ‘ : P 
7 Some teac hers write to me stating a personal letter to you, the teac her, number of the following issues are 
that their students will not be inter- who has the great responsibility of available: Vol. 4, Nos. 1 and 2; 
sted in joining an Association of guiding our young people in their Vol. 6, Nos. 1 and 2; Vol. 7, Nos. 
hich they hs rer heard. H musical g¢ | Ih at eeu 1 and 2; Vol. 8, Nos. 1 and 2; Vol. 
which they have never heard. How musical growth. I hope you will make 9, No. 1; Vol. 10, Nos. 1 and 2; 
ire these students ever going to learn this your own personal project for Vol. 11, No. 2; Vol. 12, Nos. 1 and 
tbout MTNA, and the values to be helping MTNA to help the students. 2; Vol. 13, Nos, 1 and 2: Vol. 14, 
: . ‘ - Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. 15, Nos. 1 and 
received by becoming a member, if Sincerely yours, 2. 25c per copy. 
the teachers do not tell them about it? Jeannette Cass “Proceedings of the Music Teachers 
If you feel that MTNA Student (National Student Chairman) ae coger — fooms —_— 
ip i t 4 49, with exception o 
Membership is not worth one dollar 1913. "1916-17, 1920, 1937- 38, 
o the student, will you please write 1940, 1943-44, 1946. Prices for 
e me, the National Chairman of 1906-1936: $2.00 each; 1939-1945: 


stud : $2.50 each; 1947: $3.00 each; 
Student Membership, and present Romeombor to— 1948: $3.50, paper cover, $5.00 


some suggestions for improving this board cover; 1949: $5.00. This 
—— . eries consti s st important 
‘roject? I would prefer to have series constitutes the most imy 


ip : : Mention AMERICAN MUSIC existing record of musical events 
riticism from which to work in the SAPs chien gillian: te ele and progress of the United States 
future, rather than to get no re- aie 7 . during the first half of this century. 
sponse at all from the MTNA mem- Bag gy oy at Sotepenenye Sheer 
» Music ydn”, by Man- 
bers at large. Notify the MTNA National Office at fred F. Bukofzer. Reprinted from 
Because it is impossible for me to once of any address change. the MTNA Proceedings, 1946. 10 
write a personal letter to each pages. 10c per copy. 





NT : ‘ All Orders Are To Be Sent To: 
nember of MTNA, I am taking this ©. Sanden tien, Gadel: Renita 


neans of contacting you. The May- 17 West 71st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 








| 
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Composition Contest Announcements 


The Church of the Ascension, New York, N. Y., offers a prize 
of $100.00 for the winning composition for organ, not previously 
performed in public, and suitable for a church festival service, 
to be submitted by February 1, 1953. The prize work will be 
played in that church on Ase oe Day, May 14, 1953, and will 
be published by the H. W. Gray Company. The judges are to 
be: E. Power Biggs, Catherine Crozier, and Searle Wright. For 
ull information write “ _Secretary, Anthem Contest, 12 West 
\Ith Street, New York 11, 
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' noteworthy new piano folios 


FOR YOUNG PIANISTS 


CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO .. . Marie Westervelt 


A unique, cleverly illustrated collection which 
presents I2 arrangements of traditional songs used 
in the Christmas celebration in Mexico. Make this 
the theme for developing a delightful program 
or pageant, Some dance instructions included 
with one melody, also translations of the words. 


430-41012 $.85 


The New York Chapter of the Eastman School of Music 
\lumni Association is offering a cash prize of fifty dollars for 
he best four-part choral composition (SATB), sacred or secular, 
1ecompanied or unaccompanied, submitted by any native born 
naturalized citizen of this country. Contest closes June 1, 
953. For complete de _ write to: Mr. Darrell Peter, 64 East 


AMERICAN TRAVELER . . . Marie Westervelt 
ith Street, New York 16, ! 


This appealing collection combines good musica! 
arrangements of Folk Songs and Ballads with the 
early modes of travel, such as the horse and 
buggy, bicycle, steamboat, and canal boat 
Selections are for children of Grade 2 or 3 


430-41013 $.85 


—_> > 
The String Choir of ‘Contain. Ohio is offering a prize of 
90.00 for the best arrangement for string orchestra. Contest is 
pen only to undergraduate students of college music depart- 
rents or conservatories of music. Contest closes June 15, 1953. 
or complete details write to: Mrs. Robert Conner, 524 North 
Mth Street, Cambridge, _ THE FIRST CHRISTMAS . . . Ada Richter 
One of the ever-popular ‘'stories with music"’, this 
time built around the traditional Christmas Carols 
Interesting arrangements, with verses given for 
the carols. 


The H. W. Gray Commons, ~4 is wd ring a prize of $100.00 
o the composer of the best anthem for mixed voices submitted 
1 the contest being held under the auspices of the American 
ruild of Organists. The competition closes January 1, 1953. 
t is open to all residents of the United States and Canada. For 
omplete information write to: a en Guild of Organists, 
30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
<> , N. a 

Ohio University is offering a prize ff $250. 00 for a new cham- 
er opera based on an American subject. Works submitted 
iust not have hitherto had a complete performance on any stage. 
erforming time: 40 to 80 minutes. Small scoring preferred. 
he prize winning work will be produced during the summer 
f 1953. Contest open to all American citizens. Closing date is 
lay 1, 1953. Inquiries or requests for application blanks and 
irther information should be addressed to: Hollace E. Arment, 
chool of Music, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


410-40255 $.75 


COUNTRY TUNES TO SING AND PLAY . . Olive Dungan 


Engaging compositions and lyrics for the student 
of Grade !'/, or Grade 2. As well as being a 
collection of charming compositions, the selections 
present technical principles which aid in the 
development of technique and style. 


430-41009 $1.00 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., —Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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A NEW PIANO METHOD 
For Beginners Of All Ages! 


READING LE 


by George D. Loudenback 
& Guy Maier 


A progressive method which reduces sight read- 
ing to its simplest form. The extreme simplicity 
of its mark-counting assures pupils good facil- 
ity in reading elementary piano music 


A Highly Enjoyable 
Piano Method For Children 


WORK ano PLAY 


by Eugenia Robinson 
& Mary McCormick 


An introduction to music for children—a variety 
of musical experiences which lead to a solid 
foundation in piano playing 75 


The 


B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., Inc. 


24 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 





MUSIC TEACHERS 


Simplify yom Sealieeping 


with 


NEW HRUBY LESSON RECORD 


Only 75¢ a copy, postpaid. Order now! 


THE HRUBY LESSON RECORD CO. 


14817 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 














Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 
and 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


-  LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Room 400 
64 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 
C. A. Lutton B. Lutton 


Manager Asst. Manager 


WY) RECORDINGS-£ 
for TEACHERS 


By BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


DEBUSSY: Children’s Corner Suite 
and Suite Bergamasque; played by 


Gieseking (Columbia #ML 4539. 33 
RPM). Gieseking’s playing of _ these 


works can serve as a model for all piano 
students. Quoting Professor Leland A. 
Coon of the University of Wisconsin, 
“This record is a must for all pianists, 
and for those studying the music of 
Debussy.” 

The Children’s Corner Suite can be 
used as lower grade story time music, 
as well as for the development of the 
child’s imagination for either writing or 
telling stories. 


DEBUSSY: Twelve Etudes; played 
by Monique Haas (Decea #DL 9599. 
33 RPM). This is an acceptable but 
definitely not outstanding performance 
of these etudes. In Etude #7 the de- 
scending chromatic quadruplets sound 
like triplets. Etudes 3 and 12 are very 
well played. The entire record can be 
used on the high school level as an 
example of Debussy’s style. 


GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite #1, Opus 
46, and Norwegian Dances Opus 35 
(MGM #3001. 33 RPM). Of Peer Gynt 
there is litthe one can add that would 
be of value to the teacher. Suffice it to 
say that this recording is musically ade- 
quate. MGM has done one thing which 
will be of great value to the teacher. 
On the back of the record jacket there 
is printed in full a letter from Henrik 
Ibsen asking Grieg to write this music. 
Following the letter are excerpts from 
Grieg’s biography giving the composer’s 
reactions to the letter. Much can be 
learned from this of the problems of 
composing music for a contemporary 
writer's plays. A man of lesser talent 
than Grieg would have followed Ibsen’s 
suggestions to the letter, and might have 
ended with a mediocre score that would 
have added nothing to the play. 

This record is not only very useful 
in the study of one phase of Grieg’s 
creative life, but by the addition of the 
Norwegian Dances becomes important 
for the study of the folk music of Nor- 
way. 


GRIFFES: Poem for Flute and 
Orchestra; and Suite for String Or- 
chestra by Arthur Foote (American 
Recording Society #ARS 22. 33 RPM) 
It is not too often that a music teacher 
ean find a work that combines the ma- 
terial to show as many qualities and 
capabilities of an instrument as are illus- 
trated for the flute in the Poem by Grif- 
fes. This composition can truly be called 
an inspiration to musicianly flute play- 
ing. 

Employing a rare combination of Im- 
pressionism and a liberal seasoning of 
Romanticism, Foote gives his Suite a 
quality that makes it a most interesting 
unit for the Musie Appreciation class 
that is exploring the riches of Ameri- 


can music, 


HOLST: The Planets, Opus 32 
(Victor #LHMV 1002. 12” Long Play- 









ing. 33 RPM). Holst scored this suite 
for full orchestra with large woodwind, 
brass, and percussion sections, and Sir 

Adrian Boult has brought the most out 
of the BBC Orchestra that one can pos. 
sibly expect. The tone is rich and full, 
Even as Holst was a student of planetary 
influences, there are marks that prove 
that the conductor must have an under. 
standing of these influences that at least 
equaled that of the composer. 

The classes in composition, music ap. 
preciation, and music history on the 
senior high school level and above will 
find this an important part of their 
studies. The music takes the form of 
short, complete units, each one being 
labeled with the name and character of 
a planet. 


MENOTTI: Amahl and the Night 
Visitors (Victor #WDM 1701. 45 RPM). 
Of all of Menotti’s writing there is no 
better example of what he can do than 
that shown in Amahl and the Night Vis. 
itors. The class in Music Appreciation 
will find this interesting as a contem. 
porary work specifically written for a 
modern medium: television. Although 
Menotti himself emphatically states that 
he “hardly thought of television at all.” 
one can not help but feel that if Amahl 
had been written for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company or for La Scala, much 
weuld have been included that is not 
found in this work. Amahl and the 
Vight Visitors is not only a_ beautiful 
story, but, because Menotti was writing 
in this case for children, he has produced 
a play that will eventually take its place 
with Dickens’ Christmas Carol as a tra- 
ditional Christmastime entertainment. 


MESSIAEN: La Nativité du _ Seig- 
neur; played by Ernest White, organist 
(Mercury #MG 10069. 12” Long Play). 
To quote Miss Mildred Andrews, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Music, University of 
Oklahoma, “Ernest White, a musical 
architect of real genius, plays a superb 
performance of Oliver Messiaen’s The 
Vativity of Our Lord. Each note of this 
monumental modern work is in its prop- 
er place. It is indeed unusual to find a 
combination of splendid recording and a 
splendid performance, and this recording 
accomplishes both. Mr. White, by his 
expert choice of registration, shows off 
the finest qualities of the organ at Me- 
morial Hall in Methuen, Massachusetts. 
This recording should be in the library 
of every professional organist and or- 
gan teacher.” 

Advanced high school students, as well 
as those on the collegiate level, can 
learn much concerning the technique 
of interpreting organ music in the mod- 
ern idiom from this recording. 


SCHUMANN: Scenes of Childhood; 
played by Gieseking (Columbia ML 
1540. 33 RPM). Here is a delightful aid 
for any piano teacher. These pieces are 
within the range of playing ability of 
growing students, and Gieseking plays 
them with a style of beautiful simplicity 
that will inspire any young pianist. The 
classroom teacher who wants to use 
musie as an aid to imagination and cre- 
ative talent in rhythmic expression can 
use this record to great advantage. This 
type of music can be useful on the ele- 
mentary level to inspire free interpre- 
tation through story writing or painting. 
Some teachers are successfully using 
music of this type in kindergarten and 
first grade to create ideas for finger 
painting and other forms of expression. 
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The Teacher and 
the Record Problem 


Who was the first person to use a 
phonograph in a teaching situation? 
When did this occur? We do not know 
the answers to these two questions, but 
we do know that teachers have been us- 
ing the phonograph as an adjunct to 
teaching for at least thirty-five years. The 
use of the phonograph in the classroom 
and in the studio brought with it new 
problems for the teacher. Hand wound 
machines would run down at the wrong 
time, much to the amusement of the 
pupils. Needles had to be changed for 
each record. In some cases it seemed 
that a fairly strong gust of air would 
cause the records to crumble to dust. 
How did they ever ship records in those 
days? As for prices of recordings! Many 
good records sold for three or four dol- 
lars each. 

Added to these problems was that of 
repertoire. Finding a record of a spe- 
cific composition, or one that would 
illustrate the tone and range of a bas- 
soon would tax the ingenuity of a Sher- 
lock Holmes. 

Of course the passing of time has 
brought with it many changes, but we 
wonder if these changes have not 
brought with them new problems that 
overshadow those that were encountered 
and solved during the past quarter of a 
century. Advances in the recording in- 
dustry have given the teachers unbreak- 
able records, long life needles, repro- 
ducing machines with an exceptionally 
high fidelity of performance, and a vast 
library of recorded music. Along with 
these we have the new speeds of 45 
RPM, introduced by Victor, and the 33 
RPM Long Play, introduced by Colum- 
bia. These two new speeds give the 
purchaser more music for his money 
than he can get by buying the 78 RPM 
recordings, the new-speed records can 
be stored in less space than that required 
for the faster playing records, and the 
annoying interruptions that occurred 


between record changes on the 78 RPM 
records are eliminated by means of the 
slower playing records. However, the 45 
and 33 RPM records require the pur- 
chase and use of new record players. 
The reproducing machines that many 
teachers acquired after much hard work 
have suddenly become obsolete. Today 
a teacher really needs a phonograph 
with a three-speed turntable, and with a 
high fidelity reproducing unit that plays 
back all the music that is on the records. 
The latest records are so fine technically 
that the best results in record playing 
can be attained only through the use of 
a superior record player. The new speeds 
have brought still another problem to 
the teacher who uses phonograph ree- 
ords, and that is difficulty in cuing the 
records. Themes and melodies that ap- 
pear elsewhere than at the beginning of 
the record seem more difficult to find 
on the slower playing records than on 
the 78 RPM dises. 

Along with the advances and prob- 
lems mentioned above, another difficulty 
has arisen. So many compositions have 
been issued by so many different record- 
ing companies that we feel sure that 
many teachers often wonder just what 
has been recorded, who the recording 
artists and companies are, and where 
specific recordings can be secured. We 
hope that our Recordings for Teachers 
department will be of some help in 
solving this problem. In each issue of 
{merican Music Teacher we shall give 
you information on the latest releases, 
with suggestions for their use in teach- 
ing. Teachers who are using record- 
ings in their own work will review these 
records, and will offer their recommen- 
dations. In addition, in an effort to 
make this service still more effective, all 
of you are invited to send any ques- 
tions or suggestions concerning records 
that you may have to this department, 
and its editor will answer either by mail, 
or through the column. Do you want to 
know whether or not a specific composi- 
tion has been recorded? Are you in- 
terested in trying to replace that one 
broken record that has spoiled the en- 
tire album? Would you like to see 











DORIS FRERICHS, Member of Faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University; also 

maintains a private studio in Carnegie Hall, New York; with her pupils Bonnie Bricker, 

Betty Boyd, Barbara Schultz, and Ann Schaeffer who were awarded cash prizes and gold 
pendants in 1951 International Recording Festival of the 


INTERNATIONAL PIANO GUILD 


Irl Allison, M.A., Mus.D., Pres., Box 1113, Austin, Texas 








more music by American composers re- 
corded and made available to you? Just 
send in your questions and suggestions 
to this Department, and we shall help 
you to the best of our ability. In this 
way we hope to offer one more valuable 
service to the readers of this column. 
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JUST RELEASED! 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
OUTLINE OF MUSIC 
IN HISTORY 
by ELSIE D. BERL 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIC 
CHRONOLOGY OF MUSIC, 
HISTORY, AND CULTURE 

OF CHINA, ARABIA, 

PALESTINE, GREECE 

FROM YEAR 3000 B. C. 

TO MODERN TIMES. 

A MUST FOR MUSIC 
TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS, 
HISTORY TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR AMT 


O. PAGANI & BRO., INC. 


289 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 





f*%,* 


EDITED BY OLIVER DANIEL 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARLYN DICKINSON 


Yes, here is a book of rounds — ninety-nine of 
them. Many are classics; they have been 
around a long time. Some of them you know; 
others you have never heard of before. There 
have been many books of rounds, but none 
quite like this. There is such a varied lot of them 
— quaint, antique, historic, gentle, rollicking, 
surprising, delightful — all under one cover! 
The amusing illustrations will help you enjoy 
them. . . . Sing them — have fun. $1.00 


&CO, 





285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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BOOKS 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINE 
OF MUSIC IN HISTORY. Compiled by 
Elsie Berl. 93 pp. New York: O. Pagani 
and Brothers, Inc. $2.95. An _ encyclo- 
pedic chronology of music, history, and 
culture of China, Arabia, Palestine, and 
Greece from the year 3000 B.C. to the 





MAY ETTS 


Associate of Guy Maier 
Private Piano — and 
Lecture Demonstration Courses in 
Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 
709 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











KONRAD! MUSIC STUDIO 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Beginners @ Intermediate © Advanced 


PIANO PEDAGOGY 
PIANO TEACHING METHODS 
THEORY OF MUSIC 
: 246 West 73rd Street 
New York 23, N. Y. SUsquehanna 7-0360 








VERA YOUNG 
Teacher of 
Piano - Voice - Accordion 


203 South Michigan Ave. 
Piastings, Michigan 





KLAUS SPEER 
Head, Music Department 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tennessee 


ORGAN RECITALS 





JACOB EISENBERG 
Teacher of Piano 
Author of: 
"Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing" 
"Natural Technics in Piano Mastery" 
"The Pianist’ (Annotated Collection—23 
Compositions) 
“The New Hanon''—and other pedaaog 
ical works on 
"Artistry in Piano Mastery" 
312 77th Street (UNion 3-7281) 
North Bergen, N. J. 


(20 minutes by bus from Times Sauare) 

















CLASS PIANO COURSE 


How to organize a class. How and what 
to teach the beginner at his own age 
level. A mimeographed course that is a 
MUST FOR EVERY PIANO TEACHER 
whether she teaches privately or the 
class method. Leading college and pub- 
lic school teachers are now enrolled in 
my Class Piano Course. Send check, 


Money Order or bank draft for $10.00 to: 


MRS, BERTHA M, DAARUD 
2621 Sullivant Avenue, Columbus 4, Ohio 
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present. Includes a list of instruments 
typical of the country, plus a list of 
phonograph recordings related to each 
country. 

LIST OF CONTEMPORARY STRING 
MUSIC. Prepared by the Contemporary 
String Music Committee of the American 
String Teachers Association, Paul Rol- 
land, Chairman. Committee composed of : 
Samuel Applebaum, Ottokar Cadek, 
Louis Krasner, Louis A. Potter, Bela 
Urban, and Elizabeth Walker. 39 pp. 
Published by: American String Teachers 
Association Commission on Publica- 
tions. $1.00. Order from: Miss Phyllis 
Weyer, Meredith College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

CHORAL 

SINGING TIME. Arranged by Ruth 
Heller and Walter Goodell. 144 pp. Chi- 
eago: Hall and McCreary. 50c. Arrange- 
ments of 153 songs intended for school, 


general music class, assembly singing, 


community singing, and similar ocea- 


sions. 
ENSEMBLE 


CONCERTO A TRE, for clarinet, vio- 
lin, and ‘cello. By Ingolf Dahl. New 
York: Arrow Music Press, Ine. Score 
and parts $3.00. 


PIANO 
FOR THE PIANO. By Robert Kurka. 


New York: Mercury Music Corporation. 
$1.50. 

ARIOSO. By Edward Lewis. New 
York: Mercury Music Corporation. 60c. 

PIECETIME. Compiled and edited by 
May L. Etts. 16 pp. New York: Heritage 
Music Publications, Inc. 50c. A big-note 
collection of twelve pieces for beginning 
piano students. 

THE HOLIDAY BOOK. Compiled and 
arranged by Ruth Post. 24 pp. New 
York: Heritage Music Publications, Inc. 
60c. For the first year at the piano. 
Twenty-five compositions for all the 
holidays through the teaching year. 

CLASSICS: Three. Selected and edited 
by Cecily Lambert. 16 pp. New York: 
Heritage Music Publications, Inc. 50c. 
Twelve compositions by Purcell, Handel, 
Bach, Tiirk, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Tchaikovsky, von Weber, and 
Burgmuller, with short biographies for 
each composer. Grade 2c. 

CLASSICS: Four. Selected and edited 
by Cecily Lambert. 16 pp. New York: 
Heritage Music Publications, Ine. 50c. 
Twelve compositions by Monteclair, 
Purcell, Scarlatti, J. S. Bach, Handel, 
.. P. E. Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Liszt, Chopin, and Grieg, with short 
biographies for each composer. Grade 3a. 

SONATINAS: Two. Selected and edit- 
ed by Cecily Lambert. 16 pp. New York: 
Heritage Music Publications, Inc. 50¢. 
Five compositions by Kuhlau, Beeth- 
oven, Mozart, von Weber, and Schumann, 
with short biographies for each com- 
poser. Grade 2-3. 


SYLLABI 
PIANO MATERIALS. Compiled by 


the Education Committee of the Oregon 
Musie Teachers Association, Lillian Pet- 
tibone, Chairman. 20 pp. Mimeographed. 
$1.00. Order from: Miss Lilian Pettibone, 
Ainsworth Bldg., 319 S. W. Oak, Port- 
land 4, Oregon. Lists Pre-Classic, Classic, 
Romantic, 20th Century compositions, 
Collections, Studies, and Concertos of 48 
publishers to be used from pre-school 
through Piano X. 
S 





LEGAL NOTICE 


Notice of the Annual Meeting of 
the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation: The annual meeting of the 
Music Teachers National Association 
will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio. in 
the Netherland-Plaza Hotel February 
19-22, 1953. Members with business 
to present to the Association are in- 

vited to be present. 
(signed) John Crowder, President 
Music Teachers National Assn. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
to this Tesue 


JEANNETTE CASS, MTNA Student 
Membership Chairman, is Associate 
Professor of Theory at the University 
of Kansas. 


CHARLES R. GARLAND is Secre- 
tary of the MTNA Theory-Composi- 
tion Section and is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Theory at the University 
of Missouri. 


GEORGE HOPKINS is Professor of 


Piano at the University of Oregon. 


TATIANA KONRAD teaches piano, 
theory, piano pedagogy and history 
in her studios in New York City. 


ESTHER COX TODD is Head of 
the Todd School of Music. Portland. 


Oregon. 
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Hruby Lesson Record Company . 22 
International Piano Guild 20, 23 
Konradi Music Studio ...... : 24 
Lutton Music Personnel Service 22 
Mills Music, Inc. ....... Oe 
©. Pagani aad Bre. .......-. 23 
Piano Teachers Information Service 16 
Theodore Presser Company ........ 21 
G. Ricordi and Company ...... << o- 
The Arthur P. Schmidt 
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Sherwood Music School ....... 18 
Speer, Klaus ......... Seas 24 
B. F. Wood Music Company, Inc. 22 
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100% = AFFILIATION = 1002 


: RECENTLY VOTED BY 


he 

on Florida MTA Arizona MTA 

oe Effective Immediately Effective September, 1953 

"04 Two more affiliated states expand the area of their services by voting to have 
every member join both State and National Associations. ° 

ent 

sn. Louisiana MTA Now Formed 


At a meeting in Alexandria, Louisiana, on October 25th, the Louisiana Music Teachers Association 
’ was formed. This association voted to be affiliated with MTNA on a 100% basis. MTNA wel- 
5 comes this newest of our fully organized state associations. Oflicers are Mrs. Francis Ferguson, 
President; Dr. P. V. Blanchard, Vice-President; Lucille Snyder, Secretary; Marjorie Malone, 
Treasurer. 


ent lowa MTA AFFILIATED 


iate . ; , i ' 

“s Announcement has just been received that at its recent state convention, lowa MTA voted to af- 

a fliate with MTNA. This state association has been in the process of affiliation and has now com- 
pleted all requirements. We welcome Iowa MTAinto our group of state affiliates. 

cre- 

osi- OF INTEREST TO MTNA MEMBERS 

ro 


sity DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN MUSICOLOGY — Recently 
published by MTNA. Compiled by a joint committee of MTNA and 
the American Musicological Society, Helen Hewitt, Chairman. Up 


r of to date as of February, 1952. 82 pages, listing 340 completed disser- 

a tations, 142 dissertations in progress, 50 colleges and universities, an 

i index of authors and a subject index. Yearly supplements to be 

mit printed in AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER. Price—$1.00. Order 

City. trom MTNA National Office, 17 West 71st Street, New York 23, 
. oo 

1 of 


and, MTNA MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES — Suitable for framing, 
measuring 11 inches by 8'% inches. Price—s5oc. Order from MTNA 
National Office, 17 West 71st Street, New York 23, N.Y. 

f Crees 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 
. Pennsylvania MTA—Nov. 28-29 Oklahoma MTA—March 13-16 lowa MTA—October, 1953 


18 Pittsburgh—Schenley Hotel Oklahoma City—Skirvin Hotel Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 

24 
2 
24 


3 

8 SOUTHWESTERN WESTERN 
20, 23 March 13-16, 1953 August 11-15, 1953 ; 
3 


Divisional 


24 Oklahoma City, Okla. Seattle, Washington 


” 


_ Skirvin Hotel University of Washington Campus 


— NATIONAL 


15 MTNA ANNUAL CONVENTION—77th YEAR 
16 CINCINNATI, OHIO FEBRUARY 19-22, 1953 


Netherland Plaza Hotel 











SENIOR PIANO PROGRAM 


February 19-22, 1953 Cincinnati Convention Netherland Plaza Hoiel 











RUSSELL LANNING 


Authority on Bach 


PAUL EMERICH 
Well known for his 
crnamentation. His studies in music memory. 


findings are the result Director of the Emerich 


of 35 years of research, School in New York. 





William S. Newman, Chairman 
Member of MTNA Executive Commit- 
tee, Pianist, Composer, Author, Musi- 
cologist, Head of Piano Department, 

University of North Carolina 





EMERSON MYERS 


Pianist, teacher, composer. 
Director of Chamber Arts 
Society and member of 
faculty of Catholic 
University. 


STORM BULL 
Famed performer and 
Bartok authority. Head of 
Division of Piano, 





University of Colorado. 








ALEXANDER 
TCHEREPNIN 
Distinguished pianist 


and composer. Chairman 
of Piano Department, De 
Paul University 


Scheduled but not pictured: ROMONA KUEMMICH and HOWARD WALTZ, piano duo. 


First Forum Program 
The Performance of Bach’s Music 


Second Forum Program 
The Piano As An Ensemble Instrument 
“Ornamentation in Bach’s Music’—Russell Lanning “The Art of Piano Accompaniment’’—Emerson Myers 
“Memorizing Bach's Music’—Paul Emerich "The Piano in Chamber Music’”—Alexander Tcherepnin 


Inter preting Bach's Muasic’’—Storm Bull ‘“Four-Hand Piano Music’’—Howard Waltz 


Program of Original Music for Four Hands 


Howard Waltz and Romona Kuemmich 


MEET WITH AMERICA’S MUSIC TEACHERS IN CINGINNAT 


